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Bunting rebuff decision boosts company moral ItV 


Christchurch 

Correspondent 

BUNTINGS, the Christchurch 
brushware company, must 
have felt some pleasure in 
flicking away an unwanted 
partial takeover bid from Scott 
Group. 

It’s been some time since 
Buntings has had as much to 
boost its morale as the 
directors' decisive rebuff of a 
"totally unacceptable” Scott 
bidof 80cents for 51 per cent of 
die capital. 

They were doubtlessly 
hoping that shareholders 
( would show aa much con¬ 
fidence when they flocked Into 
ihe Canterbury Manufac¬ 
turers' Association building In 
Christchurch for the annual 
meeting. 

Bunting chairman. S W J 
Harbutt has been urging 
shareholders to either show up 
fbr-the meeting or send proxies 
which would be used (o ensure 
that a proposed issue of 500,000 
Btinting shares at 15 cents 
premium to new corporate 
investor H W Smith and Co 
could be authorised. 


Smiths is the restructured 
family timber company 
headed by urbane city 
businessman Cyril Smith with 
day-today management now 
in the hands of Ron Brierley's 
farmer lieutenant Bruce Judge 
of Wellington. 

The financial and 
management expertise of H W 
Smith appealed to Buntings 
when Judge dropped In weeks 
back as the Bunting company 
had just come through a very 
tough year in which red ink 
underlined a move back to the 
South Island. 


Bunting was in talkB with 
Talus Brushware last year but 
nothing came of the talks. A 
trading loss of $328,303 in the 
latest February year was 
enough to daunt most potential 
suitors. 


When Smiths happened 
along with an offer of help - 
and a mouth-watering cash 
Injection — In return for a slice 
of future action, all that 
seemed necessary to clinch the 
deal was shareholder approval 
at the annual meeting. 

Scott’s arrival on the scene 


I with an offer that Immediately 
1 saw another “don't sell" 
warning issued and the share 
price firm, carried a threat to 
the future of the Smith link. 
The notice of offer from Scotts 
said the northern company 
wouldn’t proceed if the Issue of 
shares to Smiths proceeded. 

Directors had to choose and 
their reaction was hardly in 
doubt. They stated almost 
Immediately that they were 
perturbed at the way 49 per 
cent of shareholders would be 
left in a minority position after 
Scott had captured their 51 per 
cent holding. 

Smiths rIso looked like being 
a good partner. Harbutt con¬ 
ceded that the background and 
experience of H W Smith Ltd in 
timber and sawmilllng would 
be of great value to Buntings 
which has significant Interest 
in these fields. 

There was more to the Smith 
deal than that, however, with 
Judge up for election to the 
board at the Bunting annual 
meeting. Management has 
been a difficult area for 
Buntings In recent years, and 
Judge's brilliance as a tac- 
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BRUCE JUDGE...attracts 
Buntings 




tician had certainly never been 
in doubt at Brierley In¬ 
vestments’ even if all his 
campaigns weren’t total 
successes. 

It came as scant surprise 
therefore on July 14 when 
shareholders got a letter from 
Harbutt with the annual ac¬ 
counts clearly stating: 

"In the light of our firm 
view that the offer (from 
Scott) is totally inadequate, we 
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Never before has a new car been 
so highly prized. 
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l dnvmg technology that so d 

MveRover^h mot ° rin 8worldthatthey 
gave Rover the most coveted of 

international awards 

The Style Auto Award 
The European Car of the Year 

meeuoday’s challenges offue?' 8nK * t0 
dr^ng ^ ?f eve to normal 


i repeat our recoin inundation 
■ that you support the issue of 
; shares to H W Smith I.nj mid 
! we suggest thill you attend the 
annual meeting so that your 
vote can be exercised.” 

There had been a steady flow 
of Bunting shares being traded 
on the national sharemarket 
despite the “don't sell” 
warning and it is believed 
that most of the sales went into 
hands best described as 
- "friendly to the board". 

In its short debut as a new 
force in financial circles, H W 
Smith Ltd has shown it doesn't 
let the grass grow under its 
sizeable bnnk uccount. 

Smitiis has of course been 
sitting on the front porch 
rather than in the drawing 
room at this stage but it would 
hardly favour a partin! bid. 

From his uwn experience at 
BIL, Judge would be unite 
aware of the most un¬ 
satisfactory situation some 
shareholders can be left in if 
an offer is not inode for all 
shareholdings. There was the 
situation of some shareholders 
who might have been left high 
and dry in the now-drnpiwd 
| John Burns situation. 

Smiths is certainly not 
along for the ride just to ad¬ 
mire nHillings' undoubted skill 
in making household and in- 
dust rial brushes. It is 
obviously confident that the 
cosh injection will help put 
Buntings back on a pmniuble 
path. 

Buntings losses are after all 
the result of rather unusual 
factors rat her than trading 
downturn or lack of quality in l 
the product. , 

Buntings ran Its first s 
trading loss (In the half year < 
ended August l«i7Bi as a direct i 
result of the compulsory } 
acquisition of Its central city i 
factory by the Ministry of 
Works for future motorway r 
space. j 

Thinking about relocating, v 
Buntings made a mistake in v 
commissioning a modern s 
factory in Auckland in 1974 as i; 
well as shifting home base out b 
to the vicinity of Christchurch n 


I he Christchurch !i^ 
"uw performing excepQm 
ii well under new manat* 

J led by chief executive ifi 
J Max Smith who m Ira 
R f r«m Huntings' Ab£ 
r subsidiaryTPollock^ 
Fly. 

J Buntings reoi 
1 tenaciously dedicated t 
| trading full satlsfsctiu' 
the authorities (w 
1 damaging ejection frc 
* original inner city k 
; Total payments to fc 
relocation disturbances 
amount to $566,073 tide 
SI09,4fi0 paid over lotto 
year and there are: 
claims unsettled. 

The current state i 
company's finances cs2 
further improved If diu 
succeed in hopes that to: 
substantiate* post-137! 1 
rcsjumsible for this sUk 
bulks. Negotiations an 
dcrway with the auto': 

.Suitstantial surplus u 
will also be "rationalist: 
year and that should it' 
in capital profits. EstL'i 
tax losses are also 
Among its non-t.' 
liabilities of $1.9 mllfe.’ 
is a further $750’ 
debenture stock it, " 
between 15)79 and l*- 
II5H.I8NI suspensory to*-' 
the MFC which «■ 
repay id tie upon period 
nf certain conditions, >0; 
IW exjxiil suspaWF' 
nut repayable £ 
achievement of a 

ex|x»1 performance, #* 
in seen i tsi. mortgage £ 
fHfijiCM Kiiro-doltar i#J 
Hunt lug lias been £ 
time to restore its 
and if nnntiier litogj? 
should emerge win* 

existing shnrehoWeri 

(liedr new bed-felto* “ 
Smith IJd could re®** 
enthusiastically- , J 
But it would have ^ 
realistic value on all 
mid that means 
would have to puj 
what Scott Group InWJ 
spend plus whatever P*J, 
the shareholders 'Wa;.. 
because of the 
potential comeback^; 


Financier withdraws support; 
‘gay’ film left in lurch 


Inside: 


by Warren Berryman 


SHOOTING nf “Night Moves", 
a 90-inlnute dramatisation nf 
the homosexual demi-monde, 
finished to days ugo. 

But the produeers have 


cheques for u total of $15,000 by of the film. They said they 
Knox. The hank refused were under the impression the 
payment. two returned cheques were 

Knox snid he stopped these evidence only of n delny in 


cheques bccuusc he wns not 
happy with the film. Knox said 
he hud originally been led to 


■ ■«- vii 6 muiii lavil IVU IU 

I corned (hat the major believe the film wns to be an 
financial backer has ___ 


withdrawn his support, 
leaving debts to actors, 
suppliers, and others of more 
than $17,000. 

Filmed in central Auckland 
over n sue-week period, "Night 
Mows" Is a movie about four 
gay people and their problems 
facing society and the gay 
world. 

The film had an $fi0,000 
budget, $00,000 of it in cash. 

About $35,000 hus been spent 
so far. More than $10,000 of this 
is outstanding to creditors 
such as actors for wages, 
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11 •;• . 1 \ fjf'j , J own money in anticipation that Arts’ (.’oune 
f\' , '. fy* \J these expenses would be The Film 

1 3 covered by Knox. considered u 

'• ISA : ' This businessman was film becuu 

uDvtuvuAv u ■ j involved with Knox in a opposition 

Bm AN KNOX ...backs down, proposal to bring into New Bartlett and 

ni-iuin-,1 i„-i, ii f Zealand $200 million in Swiss Parliament. 

Butt h* borrowed through the 1Iuilsard ( 


of the film They said they immediately available to pny line against an individual or 
wure under the impression the them But they continued to Government forcing moral 
two returned cheques were work in spite of this. standards on the real of the 

evidence only of n delny In Some nf the actors accepted community, and said that 
Knox s money coming from investment In Trilogic in lieu Government finance for a film 
the United States, and not of a of purl of their wuges. on homosexuality did not 

desire to back out of the deal. The actor's contract wns mean that Government 
Turner acknowledged that written in the name of Turner endorsed homosexuality, 
the film was of minority ns trustee for Trilogic, n Turner said the present 
interest und would probably he company yet to be group of investors wns unable 
shown here only in small art incorporated with a proposed to come up with the 
theatres. But he had high share capital of $2000. outstanding $10,000. Work on 

hopes for the films export Turner was to have taken the film would have to stop 
potential. 1999of the 20D0shares. And the until the project was 

By arrangement, Knox's contract limits his persona] refinanced 
money wns to go through o liability to his shnre of that Anar , from , h _ Sinnm a 
trustee who would look nflcr capital. ,? 0, .Tv 

Knox's interests. Turner has been working on needed toMnish ihe Slt? ^ 

This trustee, an Auckland the film for two years. He ?!S ‘Sh toiinw 

businessman, advanced his started on the script with nn investors were now Lkbie for 
own money in anticipation that Arts Council grunt of saooo. other hafknr7 kl 8 ' 
these expenses would be The Film Commission Is tv..—,. 


REBEL backbenchers Paul 
East and Geoff Thompson 
force Prime Minister Rob 
IMnldooii to retreat on his 
proposal to change taxes at 
will by regulation. Colin 
James explains how the 
battle to preserve 
Parliament's constitutional 
power was won — Page •», 


PERMANENT liu tiding 
societies arc enjoying a 
revival despite the fierce 
competition in the money 
market, fine Mamignrb 
reports. — Page 11. 


Apart from the $!0,000. a 
further $35,000 would he 


I RE LAND’S Industrial 
Development Authority is 
not Just blarney. Peter 
O’Hrien looks ul Its success 
and application down under 
— Page 12. 


Vfdcum for use of facilities, BRYAN KNOX ... backs down. 
Dominion Rentals for hire 


other backers. 

Despite the setback. Trilogic 
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The actors, cameramen, and 
Hunsard of September 1978, support staff were obviously 


ears, und cameramen who are original witty look at gay life. r ra n C R hnrrn 
owed wages and equipment But the rushes of the film he v’nrt nr 

hire had been shown, were in his Rank Swiss 

More monies have been opinion pornographic. Interest and onlent to 

advanced by an Auckland Knox said he objected to the Government-secured by 
businessman in anticipation language in the film, Government IO vear stock-S 
that the major financial particularly to one scene ms iTrent 
backer would cover these showing two men in bed TheSDerce 


IMPORT Mithtilulifii' at all 
emits is dr- '1. The Ouum. 
niiiiI's pi «iii 1'irvi- innhreiIn 
Is slowly being lifted. 
Warren Herryman explains 
him . — Page 24. 


But the rushes of the film he New York iOffice tf the Lfalm 1Iu, *? ar ^ of September 1978, support staff were obviously 
had been shown, were in his Bank Swiss at* 45 ner oem r f 0 f? s a Jjf® 1 ® 0,1 the subject pleased with the film-obvious 
opinion pornographic. interest and onfent tn ?/ th 1 F m Commis sion by virtue of the fact that they 


financing a 
homosexuality. 


film on continued work at reduced 
Labour's rates to finish It, knowing 


Richard Prebble took a liberal payment was in doubt. 


Nil ONE i’i ! l n* st'iMiriO 5 

dubt ry ... lur . ( . 

Mary Varnhnm surveys the 
security business from fire 
Blarnis to burglar alarms 
with sex appeal. — Pages 27- 
31. 


expenses. 

Richard Turner, as 
producer-director, provided 
the script and his own film- •' 

making expertise. 

Tony Katavlch, publisher of 
Out Magazine, was a backer. Ht 

Turner said shooting started ^ 

on the assumption that $30,000 
would be coming from the id 

film’s major backer. f 

This backer was Bryan r 
Knox. Knox is the past owner 
of the Kelmac group of 
companies. DON FARR . . 

Kelmac, like many other taking possession, 
companies, was involved in the 
collapse of the Securitibank “making love” t 
Group, opinion, was far tc 


nowing two men m bed The 5 per cent margin was to 

_ i be channelled through an 

-Auckland company (yet to be 

set up) to borrowers involved 
in such projects as tourism 
Ve JWt J and compressed natural gas. 

This businessman laid out 
^ ‘i* his own money to cover the 

Him making expenses in 
anticipation that Knox would 
come up with the money to 
. honour the cheques. 

He said 

BHBHHHfli understand Knox's change of < 
»nw padd .. heart because Knox had seen 

« FARR ", ' * cons derB some of the film in its making, 
a king possession. read the script, and seen some 

'making love" that, in his rush “ o[ lhe [lnal 

nlninn nn. (n. --- P‘OQUCt. 
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Before sbooting on "Night be proper. 


opinion, was far too explicit to 



Moves” began, Knox and 


11,0 Actor’s Equity gave its 
blessings to Lhe film on the 
”“ s understanding it had sound 


SHELF 


Turner signed a joint-venture withdrawing his support, fjSSJfal backhiB S ° Und 
agreement. Knox was to invest firstly on moral grounds, and Tl J’s FmHtv hrunnh 
$$0,000 In the film. secondly because he feared the Ac v tor 8 _ Eq Hi ty branch 

! The agreement made no film would either be censored TritocS'fn 

mention of when this money or be of such limited appeal as ?3 ffi r drate^f^ ottos!*! 
was to be Inveatert to be unprofitable here. ® standard rate of only $75 a 
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was to be Invested. to be unprofitable here. 

■Hie agreement mentioned Turner and Katavtch 
Tyrner as trustee of a claimed they had no idea Knox 


52V12 s£dard a d h a5y ratoo" $no* 
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Free advice and quotas 
smallest or largest retail, ppni 
or Institutional contracts; 1 - 
Tough rigid steel shelving, exi 
assigned, at the right price ’- 
Please write to or phone 01 
Manager giving details. / ■. 



Nc'wt-lmurnsinj^ inclriviup u 



Trilogic Film Productions Ltd. 

Trilogic is not yet a 
registered company. In effect, 
Triiogic Is just Turner himself. 

Regarding payback on 
investment, the investors were 
(b get 70 per cant and Trilogic 
30 per cent until the initial 
’investment had been covered. 
After that, the split in profits 
■Was to be 50-50 between 
‘Triiogic and the investors. 

As the filming went on, 
Turner and his group of 
Investors went to Knox for 
money. First they were given 
a check for $1000 which went 
^-through the bank with no 
.difficulty. 
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3 They were given two further liberal line. 


RICHARD PREBBLE 


and has not yet been paid. 

Farr is now faced with the 
prospect of his members not' 
being paid and said he had to 
consider taking possession of 
the film. 

The lead role in the film Is 
played by Robert Shannon, an 
actor well known in the, 
Mercury Theatre. Donna- 
Akerston, now appearing in 
Middle Age Spread, played the 1 
female support role. 

The actors and cameramen 
approached the film with what 
has been described as 
"missionary zeal”. , | 

, Some were informed prior to 
the last week's shooting that 
money might not be 




One camera film style or four camera television. Take your 
pick. Fully soundproofed, 18’ clear grid height, 
wraparound cyclorama, 66' x 40* shooting area, make-up 
facilities, adjacent practical kitchen, easy access for sets and 
large products. From tabletop to drapfia - New Zealand’s 
most efficient and modem studio. 


,,There’s more to video than meets the eye. 
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STUWO AND LOCATION PRODUCTION FOR BROADCAST 
PRODUCTION. FACILITIES HRE CONSULTATION, IX, 
vib cSMIIMItS 71 BOSTON i«W). 


FILM TO TAPE TRANSFER AND POST 
AND STANDARDS CONVERSION. 
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by Colin James 


EITHER I am having 
hallucinations or (he Prime 
Minister la. I thought I heard 
him ask the country for its co¬ 
operation the other night. 

What he meant, of course, 
was compliance. 

Labour Minister, Jim 
Bolger, for Instance, "co¬ 
operates" well with the Prime 
Minister. 

But generally, like Deputy 
Finance Minister Hugh 
Templeton, he has been able to 
change step to match the latest 
"co-operative’ 1 change of 
policy as smartly as a good 
footsoldler should. 

So does Deputy Finance 
Minister Hugh Templeton, who 
has repeatedly been able to 
change step lomatch the latest 
“co-operaLive” change of 
policy as smartly as a good 



RDM... 
the new 
hallucinogen 
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foot soldi a 1 should. 

Ours not to reason why . . . 
an admirable sentiment in a 
footsoldler. 

But this is not a country of 
foot soldiers. Real people 
resent marching-orders from 
on high. 

Witness the occasional 
discontent among rank and file 
unionists who suddenly find 
they're on strike, not because 
they’ve come to that con¬ 
clusion, but because someone 
"up there" has ordered it. 

Governments, like union 
executives, have a habit of 
knowing best what's good for 
lesser mortals. 

Earlier this year the Em¬ 
ployers' Federation cobbled 
together proposals to reform 
the wage-fixing system, which 
they said disregards economic 
constraints. 


Despite their flaws, these 
proposals could have formed 
the basis for discussions 
among the Government, 
employers and unions. 

That sort of behaviour is 
called consultation. It is one of 
the basic foundations of 
democratic government. 

To take an Industrial 
example again: many a fac¬ 
tory manager will tell you that 
workers accept change more 
readily when someone asks 
them what they think before it 
is done. 

Even footsoldiers will 
eventually rebel when the 
generals are unreasonable 
(World War I) or the war is 
unpopular, as "fragged" 
American officers in Vietnam 
found out. 

Consultation is an art. Keith 


Holyoake practised it with 
great skill during the placid 
19€0s. Jack Marshall went 
through an agonising series of 
meetings in search of com¬ 
promise before he brought in 
his wage controls in 1971. 

But there have been no 
consultations worthy of the 
name with the Federation of 
Labour on new forms of wage¬ 
fixing. 

What could have been a half- 
year of intensive discussion 
aimed at an agreed new 
structure became instead a 
desert of distrust. 

The fact that Sir Tom 
Skinner retired is no reason for 
not making the attempt — him 
apart, the FOL top brass is the 
same. Nor do the Prime 
Minister's frequent overseas 
absences justify the Govern- 
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merit sitting on its hands. 

But the past years hus 
not been a period of doing 
things together. They have 
been years of setting people ni 
each other's throats. 

"Co-opcrntion" has come to 
mean "get in behind". 

The Government has 
decided, in effect, to issue any 
general wage orders there arc 
lobe for the time being. That is 
because the Prime Minister 
does not believe the Courl of 
Arbitration "capable of 
handling this application for a 
minimum living wage”. 

That is even though the 
Court was bound to listen to the 
Government on the state of the 
economy and give paramount 
attention to economic stability. 

The other part of the 
pronouncement is round table 
discussions over the next three 
months to produce new wage- 
fixing procedures. 

He may think that is 
statesmanlike. To the FOL it 
will look like negotiating under 
duress — the same device the 
Prime Minister complains, 
correctly, some unions have 
used on employers. 

Such “negotiations" do nol 
produce lasting peace between 
unions and employers — for 
the reason that one side feds it 
is being done. 

The chances of n genuinely 
agreed new wage-fixing 
procedure within three months 
are poor. A much more 
common expectation among 
protagonists last week was 
dial some time after the three 
months wage controls will be 
reiinjwsed. 

This expectation has some 
justification. There hus been a 
growing fear in Government 
quarters that total wage 
movements this year could get 
out of hand. 

Ministers and backbenchers 
hnve become quite Hkillery of 
late. I hesitate local! it panic, 
but (he seeds are there. The 


No tears need be abedfr 
the general wage ofe 
Their abolition was* 
foreshadowed, by * 
Government and by this 
among others. The surprtj 
that it has not come eet 
There is now a «( 
established set of relatln, 
among awards. Providedk 
awards take into acccujtfi, 
of living movements, Dim 
no real justtflcatloa 1 
general wage orders. 

Which brings us to thsPii 
Minister's ideaof a "miahe 
standard of living"; Kf 
rates, tax and benefitsl&« 
package capable of suafc; 
a low-income family. 

What he seems k.« 
suggesting is that i 
Government, employer! 1 
unions should get Iqr, 
periodically andhammu:. 
total package. 

Whether this wouldpBi 
ns act uni ncgotlationsonr; 
rates and benefits as weHai 
overall wage movemrt 
unclear. More likely*. 
Government would say«b 
is prepared to do on ki 
and taxes and then si 
about the wages. 

Whatever emerges set 1 
present evidence likely 
amount to corps 
negotiations betweenthef. 
anil thr* Government. 
Government ns arbitrator 
This may look like: 
antithesis of the hesiiwt£: 
in the Budget towards 
the economy — that it:' 
Government involved 
this field at least. 

But it can be arg*y 
taxes and benefits srU’- 
where (he Govern®*- 
rigid ly involved; thatlt 1 *^ 
"inuney-in-the-hsnii -• 

counts, not nominal '■ 
rates; and that Gw®*", 
involvement, at leut* - 
bottom end, is Just»* 
Certainly, there is J**, 

acknowledging the 'F 

trap" effect of l ax ra >, 


suddenness of the Prime ....- 

Minister’s move, catching by Ijcncfit nhuluiWH* 
surprise even his backbench incomes and trying “ 
economic committee, attests 
to this. 

«I do nol subscribe to the 
view Uiut it was done to Im¬ 
press the National Parly 

conference last weekend - bul -- 

there is a gentle irony in the complicated logo 

Prune Minister heading off for dual with that pr®^!, 

* * . “mnneWfi. 


something about It . 

\\ is per hups lug"*- 
I Time Minister ilttwMJJ 
liis new idea just s 
utter Labour's ' g . 
hud imposed a wh*rL. 


Mlsn look total "nwW. 
hand" as the guidii 
The Prime 
normally scau»j^*t 


MlaU V; : 


a couple of days in the sun in 
Mauritius and the Com¬ 
monwealth meeting in Lusaka 
and leaving his underlings to 
carry the can In Parliament.) 

As it is, wage movements 
are not going to be small. On 
the Prime Minister’s own 
calculat Ion—4.5 per cent from 
Mount Sinai and around 10 per 
cent in individual settlements 
the overall movement will 
be around 18 per cent. 

If one assumes an inflation 
rate for the year of around 17 
or is per cent — a not under its owi 
unreasonable assumption, on Instead of being 
Budget figures - a wage the obnoxious- jwtW 
movement of IB per cent would Stabilisation Act» L 
mean a 2 or 3 per cent drop In But not heartanlra 
real terms, which would his backbiting J* 
recover the 2 to 3 per cent real Opposition leader * 3 ^ 
Increase the Prime Minister 
says happened last year. 


Law-making exercise becomes face saver 


by Colin James 


temptuous of D 
ceptual approach. . $9 

-The Prime MW* *! ■ 

deserves some 

deciding to <*> 1 JJ, Vi J 
general wage 

legislation. 

diditby regulaMoo*" ; 
the Labour GoyewJJk#.- 
It is heartening,^ , 


IS legislation now really 
necessary for what is left of 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon's 
"fiscal regulator", the power 
to initate Income tax reduction 
while Parliament is not sit¬ 
ting? 

That is the question left 
hanging by the deal done 
between Muldoon and his 
rebellious backbenchers last 
Thursday. 

Under that deal: 

• Muldoon was given approval 
to prepare the way fpr tax 
reductions by Hct of cabinet or 
n regulation” 

BUT . . . 

•The reductions cannot take 
effect until Parliament has 
passed legislation. 

This was a substantial shift 
from the earlier suggested 
com prom i ses — that Pa r- 
liumcnt should ratify the 
reductions after they have 
utrendy unnn iuln effect. 

It represents about n 95 per 
cent backdown by Muldoon, 
who had sought nn unfettered 
Cabinet right to reduce taxes 
outside parliamentary 
sessions. 

But some close to the battle 
were Inst week arguing that it 
is not necessary to give the 
Cabinet specific regulation- 
making power. 

Under present low, this 
school of thought argues, the 
Cabinet could announce an 
intended decrease, the Inland 
Revenue Department could 
make preparations, such as 
printing tax tables, under 
ministerial authority and 
■private and public secLor 
paymasters could legally sturt 
adjusting their computers to 
bring the new tax rates into 
effect when Parliament ap¬ 
proves them. 

In other words — the 
Government backbenchers 
have given Muldoon no more 
piwerthan he already has. He 
will have to cal) Parliament 
together to gel his tax cuts into 
effect. 

So why bother with 
enabling legislation for the 
fiscal regulator which will only 
give Ihe Labour Party the 
chance to make embarrassing 
political hay? 

Partly because the need for 
legislation is inconclusive but 
probably more importantly, to 
save face for the Prime 
Minister. 

Two young lawyer back¬ 
benchers played key roles in 


the Cabinet climbdown. 

First Paul East, the new MP 
for Rotorua, an impish but 
thoughtful man with an en¬ 
viable reputation in the law 
and a burning belief in the 
need to reform Parliament and 
restore its prestige. 

According to insiders, East 
objected to the fiscal regulator 
and said bo — not just under 
his moustache over the 
teacups, but in the caucus 
meeting where it takes 
courage. 

He offered two com¬ 
promises: a requirement that 
Parliament ratify within one 
month any Cabinet-made tax 
reduction and-or a change to 
standing orders to allow 
Parliament to be called 
together to pass a tax' 
reduction bill without the 
palaver of a formal opening 
and an Addrcss-in-Reply 
debate. 

ills approach served (wo 
pur|x>ses. It opened a door 
through which came support 
from other buck benchers and 
eventually Cabinet Ministers 
— most notably Deputy Prime 
Minister Brian Tat boys and 
Housing Minister Derek 
Quigley. 

And it offered Muldoon a 
way to get off (he hook. 

East was the second new 
backbencher lo take (he 
Cabinet Establishment on in a 
mujnr battle. In March 
AtIxiny's Don McKinnon led 
Ihe successful attack on 
Post mast or-General Ben 
Omch's courier scheme. 

I 11 tx>th cases (be rebels were 
fortified by pressure from the 
party grassroots. In fact, had a 
deal not been done last 
Thursday on Ihe fiscal 
rcgulat or. MPs would hnve got 
done over at the parly cun- 
(ciTtice at Christchurch Inst 
weekend. 

Special provision was lo 
have been made to allow the 
issue to be aired at the con¬ 
ference and there was little 
doubt in parly managers' 
minds Hint the conference 
would have overwhelmingly 
condemned the proposal. 

Enter the second new lawyer 
MP. Geoff Thompson, of 
Horowhenua. 

Thompson spotted thehole In 
the fence. There is a time lag 
between a decision to change 
tax rales and the time the new 
rates can be put into effect — 
the time necessary to print tax 
tables and adjust computers. 
Why nol, he asked the July 19 


caucus meeting of National 
MPs, call Parliament together 
between announcing the 
change and the im¬ 
plement allon? 

Last Thursday Inland 
Revenue Minister Hugh 
Templeton — a supporter of 
the regulator — turned up with 
a report from the department. 

The report said the 
minimum period between 
announcement and Im¬ 
plementation was two months. 

That gave Muldoon his out. 
If it was going to take two 
months to get a new tax into 
effect, that spanned the period 
in December and January 
when he said he thought 
Parliament could not be called 
together. 

So he conceded Thompson’s 
point. 

The concession was much 
bigger than he later made out. 
Muldoon has in the past 
resisted the idea of Parliament 
coming together at all in the 
Dcccinbcr-Aprll period. 

As the controversy heated 
up, however, lie retreated, 
narrowing tils objection to two 
summer months and. at one 
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stage, to Ihe Christmas-New 
Year period. 

By then the case for using 
the fiscal regulator without 
reference to Parliament was 
hard to justify at all. 

As It is, there is still a bone 
for the constitutional purists 
to chew on. 

On the strength of the 
Cabinet's say-so tax tables will 
be prepared and computers 
adjusted. 

This will presume that 
Parliament will pass the 
necessary Icgislotion — in 
oilier words, will be a com¬ 
pliant servant. 

This is in fact what it now is. 
Under the present procedure 
the Government announces 
(ax changes in the Budget and 
Parliament' passes the 
necessary lax legllsatton later. 

In the meantime 
preparations can be made to 
switch lo the new rates. Ih 1970 
Ihe payroll (ax became 
payable before the legislation 
imposing it was passed, but 
because of the Budget an¬ 
nouncement It was not con¬ 
sidered therefore illegal. 

The only real difference 


under the proposed procedure 
Is that the announcement will 
take place outside Parliament 

— a diminution of 
Parliament's role, but not a 
major one. 

There is an important saving 
provision for Parilment in the 
proposal as it now stands. 

If at any time In the future 
Parliament is split three ways 

— as It was in the 1920s — and 
the Government could not be 
sure of steamrolling lax 
changes through, the formula 
now agreed on will mean the 


Cabinet will have to wait till it 
has got the legislation in its 
pocket before setting the 
computer programmers to 
work. 


In such circumstances the 
real decision would be left to 
Parliament whereas as 
Muldoon's proposal originally 
stood the Cabinet could have 
ignored it for some months. 
East and Thompson have 
substantially achieved their 
object — to stop the slide of 
parliamentary authority. 
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Mail-order selling is one of the big business boom 
areas in Australia a nd America. _ ' 
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• Advertising techniques 
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• Business planning 
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• Risk management 
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• Self Improvement 

• Time management 

• Computers 1 . ... 
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PRESIDENT Roosevelt began It with his regular "fireside 
dials", during which — through the medium of radio - lie 
directly addressed (he American people on (he Ibsubs of the 
day. In this country, Labour's Prime Minister Savage 
similarly broadcast directly to the public during the 1830 s. 

For Savage, It was a straightforward matter to com¬ 
mandeer the New Zealand Broadcasting Service's facilities to 
communicate his think big. After all, it was a Government 
department and he was Minister of Broadcasting,- 

Today, broadcasting is operated by an independent cor¬ 
poration. BCNZ chairman fan Cross nevertheless has lofty 
notions that television and radio facilities ought to be made 
available to the country’s leaders to allow them to broadcast 
to liie nation "In order to provide Information or explanation 
of events or prime national or international importance." 

In troad principle, the corporation Is to be commended ff It 
proposes more effective enlightenment of the public by 
providing politicians with the time to spell out 
important policy changes and the reasons for them. 

Above all. a democracy thrives best when Its citizens are 
well informed about the competing claims to govern of the 
major polideal parlies, and the public's political education 
doubtless is advanced more by exposure to Prime Ministerial 
rhetoric than to the antics of Wonder Woman. 

But nobody Bhould be allowed access to tho media as of 
right. 

Formal procedures are essential If Government politicians 
are not to gain advantage over (heir opponents through ex¬ 
ploiting time ail owed them on the influential television 
channels. Even a Prime Minister should have to convince 
bi oadcasling authorities of the importance of an issue which 

10 , puWlc L ln thJs wa y- ai,d **« broadcasting 
authorities should haw the right to decline such a request 
Ami it should automatically follow that any such appearance 
by the Prime Minister or a Cabinet Minister must be balanced 
aj n similar appearance i»y an Opposition politician. 

C ross was among those who sold last week he wanted to see 
forma arrangements fixed to cover a Prime Ministerial 
command performance. But his concern to set up proper 

esse r s 100 ,oie - By thcn he had * ir ***y 

p rtlcipant In a sequence of evenls which resulted in Prime 
Minister Bob Muldoon effectively taking over both TV 
mA U,e 1 nalhj,ial rad, ° programme to announce a 4 5 

Wage orde." Act Sf ^ r6peflI ° f the General 

And -as Cross Indicated next day-this was a precede.it- 
i'* i . mi,ortanl Innovation by the corporation, it was 

SSaSrpsai 
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Bob Edlin 
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LET that be a lesson to you 
young man. According to INL 
managing director Alan 
Burnet, the group's iilfated 
Women's Wear, which folded 
last year about six weeks after 
launching, "on balance went a 
long way to teaching young 
executives to be more 
cautious". 

Burnet told INL’s annual 
meeting the other day that the 
publication was tile idea of 
I young executives in the 
Waikato, based on the success 
of a similar concept in 
Australia and the United 
Stales. 

In Burnet's view it was a 
risk venture, "but worth a go". 

No extra staff waa needed, 
there was no need for ad¬ 
ditional capital, and the group 
already had a distribution 
network. The main costs were 
in materials and time. 


WITHOUT WORD OF A LIE 
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He was unable to. give a 
precise figure of the loss, but 
thought it was about $ 60 , 000 . 
Compared with industrial 
disputes in the last financial 
year, it was "a drop in the 
bucket". 

Burnet said there was no 
question that the publication 
was a failure, and that there 
were errors of judgment. 

He also admitted being 
partly responsible, which is a 
reasonable admission for the 
chief executive of a publishing 
group. 

Perhaps the fate of Women's 
Wear went a long way to 
teaching older executives to be 
more cautious. 


Uic "splash the hoots" style 
they were used to. So, im 
opening night, these new¬ 
fangled gadgets were left lying 
on tiie floor wliile officialdom 
considered whether they could 
be allowed by Its regulations. 

Years before the expatriate 
had been in a similar spot: He 
had been operating a small, 
two^person Wellington bakery 
when he received a visit from 
the local body health in¬ 
spector. 

Alarmed atwhal he saw, the 
inspector culled the baker to 
one side. 

“You’ve got a woman 
working here," he said con¬ 
spirator ily. 

"Yes," said the baker. 

"But you’ve got only one 
lavatory," said the inspector, 
"The regulations require you 
to have two — one for each 
sex." 

"Well,’ 1 the expatriate 
recalls his reply. "That 
woman is my wife. We use the 
same lavatory at home. Is that 
all right?" 


company known tor its vexing 
aiul {H-iigriwsivi- iiuiniigc'itreni 
Certainly mu from HroadUmk. 
•’lull with free-intii piis,.' 
economist and Planning 
Council member Don I trash 
the helm. 

Uni It road hank is fund 
manager for StqierniinunLiiiii 
Investments Ltd. 

The hunt cover of this fund's 
brochure eut ries the message: 
“Mint hi -stop work and start 
living”. 

The message is illustralui 
will, a picture of a couple 
fishing from a pier. 


INNATE bureaucratic con¬ 
servatism, which left 
Auckland's Club Mirage 
without urinals on its opening 
night (NBK May 9), has drawn 
a deep-throated chuckle from 
an expatriate New Zealander 
now enjoying the greater 
freedom made possible by 
another country’s less ducky 
public servants. 

As reported, the Auckland 
nightspot had to contain itself, 
as it were, because central and 
local government inspectors 
could not accept its installation 
of wall-type urinals instead of 


WHEN managers gather to 
talk about New Zealand’s 
falling productivity, the 
conversation often swings to 
motivation techniques and tile 
Kiwi work ethic. 

At this point managers 
frequently sigh, wishing 
themselves in the bools of 
American or J apa nose 
managers with self-motivated 
work forces. 

Americans live to work, but 
Kiwis work to live, or so it 
seems. 

This sort of negative attitude 
to productive endeavour may 
be the mainstay of the ardent 
Kiwi trade unionist, but one 
would not expect It from n 


BROCKIE’S view 


HALF the Hi per cent fare 
increase Air New Zealand's 
domestic arm is seeking from 
the Air Services Licensing 
Authority is needed to pay Llie 
Budget's five cents lax on each 
litre of domestic aviation fuel. 

Based on a 70 per cent load 
factor, the a mount the tax 
would add to the cost of 
operations would depend on 
tiie type nf aircraft used. 

F° r an Auckland- 
Christchurch flight, for 
example, the fuel tax would 
add $2.34 to the cost of 
carrying each passenger by 
737, $4.32 a passenger liy DC’l'o 
or $5.23 a iiassenger by IX’B. 
Thus DC 10s and L)CHs ure nut 
used mi the route un 
necessarily. But there’s more 
In the lux structure than tluit. 

As the airline has to pay n 
per cent of its gross revenue m 
airport and uirwnysdues it has 
to ensure that Increased fares 
nro sufficient to cover this 
impost. Thus both Government 
and locul authorities shure un 
additional benefit from the fuel 
lax which will itself be taxed to 
pay liiem. 

In its simplest terms, II enn 
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HIE public servant hgL 
havnif! r quarter of S 

XgS 1 ** sa i»y paid £ 
1 MS cacf » pay day \ 
nniomu just covered tinf 

“ 5 SS 3 £“ 

fiaifuiciol situation 
six-monthly payment a* 
lie approached a tni 
hank with the request 
tide him over. “Certfcj 

said the bank, >u can^ 

l*Kin at 14.5 per cent btej 
Heeling, (he public 
went to the newly reonc, 
I’.SIS for help. U 
advance any of his h 
funds, it explained, batfa 
»K*lp by lending him G , 
vanee on his instolmm 
|x>r cent interest. 

Tiie borrower defaife 
his loan repayment.ltv, 
cheapest way out. tola 
his unpaid tostalmed, 
charged at only to pe 2 


WE arc so glutted viHu, 
tricity that the Gownsa 
effectively throwing Itir 
away in the form oh; 
■sloshing over I he tops 
tuo-mnny dams. But phee; 
this abundant productc 
high that manufactured 
been maddened enoughue 
Energy Minister Bln! 
reconsider tlicm. 

In the meantIrae, Iheyr: 
get some joy from an elec 
exhibition in Wellingjoib; 
September. 

The latest methods ds 
electricity, alined it 
creasing efficiency 
economy, will feature i - 
show. Exhibits will r- 
displays of power- 
emrcclion equipment,^’ 
monitors, lemperatiH*^ 
devices and so on. 

The show fs bolng tup 
by the Electrical Dewbp 
Associnl ion. 
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BARGAINING skill is ihe key 
to many successiul export 
deals. 

But tired exporters, taking a 
break from negotiations in 
Hong Kong to do n little duty 
free shopping, are finding 
themselves no match for fast 
talking Nathan Rond’s 
traders. 

One recent visitor, we are 
told, wanted a flashlight for a 
camera. Inquiring in one store 
he was told the list price was 
US$50 for the model he was 
seeking. 

But the trader said; "I am 
willing to sell IL to you for $25.” 

Our man, thinking he had a 
good deal, paid up. Later, to 
his dismay lie discovered the 
ruling price for Hie same 
flaslilight was $17 - $24. 

Smarting from the 
discovery, lie went to the local 
Consumers Institute. Their 
advice: "Trade is free in Hong 
Kong and so is sales talk!” 


CONSTITUTIONAL lawyer 
Geoffrey I‘aimer's expected 
election to Parliament ns 
Labour MP fur Christchurch 
Central |»scs in itself a nice 
consitulional point. i 

Palmer was prominent in 
the four-day conference 
revision of tiie party's con¬ 
stitution in May. At the con¬ 
ference rank and file delegates 
made it clear tiiey wanted 
MPs’ role in party affairs cut 
back. 

In n break witii past prac¬ 
tice, delegates elected not a 
single MP to u position on the 
executive nr the policy council. 

But Palmer, then a delegate 
from Karuri (a noted working 
class suburb of Wellington) 
was elected to the policy 
council. 

Will Ure man who has made 
such a fuss About con¬ 
stitutional niceties and the 
Muldoon Government's failure 
to observe Ilium, take Hie 
conference hint nnd now with¬ 
draw from the policy council? 

Or will he take the legalistic 
approach — that Is, that the 
rules iInnT snv Ire must too? 


THE Fund of New Zealand's 
dissident unit-holders have 
given up the fight. 

At last August's unit¬ 
holder’s meeting they rallied 
G3 per cent of the voles in a bid 
to throw out the managers. 
Fund of New Zealand Services 
Ltd. 

This year they won’L bother 
spending the $500 on circulars 
to continue their four-year 
battle against the 
management company and the 
fund's auditors, Kendon Mills 
Muldoon and Browne. 

It's not that they’re satisfied. 
They're just tired fighting a 
losing battle. 

They are still convinced that 
they were misled and locked 
Into an investment that has 
been a loser ever since. 

But all lire Government 
departments they have ap¬ 
proached have not produced a 
remedy. 

Still, they did manage to 
have Doug Hazard installed as 
chairman of (he management 
company. 

While they are happy with 
Hazard, they wmilit still like (<• 
gel rid nf the hangover of 
keeping the rest or the 
management company ... hut 
circulars in search of proxies 
cost money. 

Hazard recent ly informed 
unit holders that their units 
were now worth 7 cents less 
each — down to !28. Which 
must have produced a sad "ho 
hum" from all and sundry who 
have no! been able to and still 
cannot sell their units at any 
price fur lack of willing 
buvers. 


AS the instrument of PM Rob 
Muiduon in disseminating his 
message through the media to 
lire lost tribes, Broadcasting 
Chairman Ian Cross lias 
earned the epithet "God's 
Boy", aiming his colleagues in 
the communications industry. 


NEW Zealand got its priorities 
all wrong when asked to list 18 


topics for discussion at the 
Commonwealth conference in 
Lusaka in order of precedence. 

We made (he lowest on the 
list the Gk-ncaglcs Agreement 
— likely to be a hot issue, one 
' would have thought, in un 
African country. 

But jicrhnps the powers-that- 
hc thought that New Zealand's 
equivocal position on the 
sticky issue of sporting con¬ 
tacts might Just disappear if 
(hey burled it deep enough. 

Tbugi luck. Other countries 
didn't shore the New Zealand 
view, and it came out fourth in 
the final list of priorities. 


AS the two big rivals In the 
battle of the bottle debate, 
UEB Industries and AHI, 
prepared their submissions for 
Caucus committee con¬ 
sideration, a new voice brayed 
a warning of the ills that would 
follow drinking the daily pintn 
from cardboard cartons. 

'Hie July issue of Consumer 
i-arried u iwu-puge eon- 
(k'liiiifilinii nf UEB's proposed 
flavoured milk and fruit juice 
cartons. 

According In Consumer, 
AIM'S milk bottle Is "the un¬ 
sung hern of our cheap, 
hygienic and practical milk 
supply", and UEB's cartons, 
(should anyone be foolish 
enough to let the consumer 
make Iris own choice), would 
lx* an environmental, social 
and ecmiomie disaster. Worse, 
it would mean big business for 
UEB. 

The article, titled "Milk is 
big business . . . control the 
container mid you cnntru) Hie 
product", claimed Hint New 
Zen Im id's town milk supply 
system — along with cheap 
milk —■ relies on the continued 
use of hollies. 

In other countries, the in¬ 
troduction of milk cartons led 
to a breakdown of home milk 
delivery and increased prices. 

There is evidence to support 


this, but the causal relation¬ 
ship between cartons, high 
prices and the demise of home 
delivery is not clear. 

High milk prices In the 
United States nnd Europe are 
in Inrgu part the result of the 
powerful farm lobbies and 
henvy support prices — not 
just expensive cartons — n 
fact that apparently slipped 
the author’s mind. 

Alsu missing was an answer 
to the question: why can’t inilk 
be delivered to the home in 
cartons? Cartons are much 
lighter than bottles. They are 
square, and so save space on 
the milk truck. 

Needless Lo say. the men at 
UEB arc a bit sour about the 
article. Tiiey say the author 
wrote to them requesting in¬ 
formation, and later sent them 
a draft copy of the article, to 
which they replied, correcting 
some of her facts. 

But statements such as 
“Energy cost comparisons of 
manufacture and filling (In¬ 
cluding denning and return 
trims[Kirt of glass tattles) 
mine out in favour of glass" 
went to press unchanged, 
despite UEli supplying figures 
t» the contrary. 

UEB claims the cost of a 
bulling line capable of han¬ 
dling 12,000 milk bottles an 
hour is about $800,000, 
including about $ 200,000 for the 
bit lie washer alone. 

A carton-filling machine 
producing an equal volume 
would cost only $230,000, ac¬ 
cording lo UEB. 

As for energy saving, UEU 
piint.s tn Hu? thermal losses in 
but water used to wash tattles 
nnd high transport costs 
carrying tattles which weigh 
more than their contents. 


UEB lias been researching 
its carton project for some 
years. Bui (he author didii’l 
talk tu them, cither in person 
or by phone, company chiefs 
claim. 

She did talk to the pro-AHI 


people at Tvadc and Industry. 
And Consumer*!, stance turned 
out to he identical l«» (hut of 
Truck* and Industry, which Ilis 
opposed UEB nil along, hut in 
good civil service truililinn has 
confined its lobbying in behind- 
dusts I-clours si tun lions.’ 

'Die fact that Consumer is 

partially funded through 
- Trndeand Industry apparently 
did not come into it. The author 
was obviously concerned with 
the social and environmental 
aspects of replacing a 100 trip 
reusable tattle with a carton 
that would up, once used, on 
the rubbish tip. 

Fair enough, so long as the 
cost-benefit analysis covers 
the other side of the story — 
which It did not. 

Since writing the article, 
Crayford has gone on to work 
(or the Human Rights Com¬ 
mission. We (rust that her 
paternalistic zeal to protect 
the consumer from an untried 
product can he reconciled with 
advancing (he cause or civil 
liberties and individual 
freedoms. 


A SIX-MAN delegation leaves 
lot nor row (August 2 > for Iran 
lo finalise dotnils of a lamb 
ux]»rt deal with Ayatollah 
Khomeini\s Islamic republic. 

The Iranians were originally 
expected in Wellington. But at 
Hie Teheran Government’s 
request, the five-man 
delegation which opened 
negotiations earlier this year 
-- with another meal ex¬ 
porters’ representative — is 
going buck. 

The outcome will be keenly 
watched in London ns well ns 
Wellington. An agreement to 
supply Iron with up to 50,000 
tonnes of land) a year, worth 
up to Si00 million, is soon as 
Hie must important sale for 
next season nnd the immediate 
prosperity uf the in cut in¬ 
dustry. 

Lamb sales in Britain are 
sluggish and the normal price 


relativities between frozen 
lamb, fresh lamb and beef 
have been biuken. 

New Zealand lamb usually 
wills for 4p-5p a f>ourid less 
Hum the fresh domestic 
product. Now the difference Is 
up lo Up u pound, 29 cents a 
kiln. 

London traders are reluctant 
to buy when they see New 
Zealand Iamb prices going 
even lower if Hie Iranian deal 
falls through. 

There are problems to be 
overcome by the delegation. 
Price is certainly one. 

The Iranians want a long¬ 
term contract with fixed 
monthly deliveries and limited 
price review. New Zealand 
exporters want more price 
flexibility. 

Shipping is another im¬ 
portant point to be discussed 
during the three days of talks 
with the Iranian Meat 
Organisation. There had hcon 
problems unloading in the Gulf 
ports before the Shah was 
deposed. 

More recently (he Arab 
population at Khorrmnshuhr 
bus noted against the 
G o v »■ r n in cut's rule 
Itimiteiiing further disrupt ion 
tn .shipping. 

In response to Iranian 
pressure In dual with the New 
Zealand Government, the 
Meat Board bus declared the 
country a developing market, 
giving it statutory control over 
sales. 

Exporters will still be able tn 
negotiate with the Irnniiui 
Meat Organisation but the 
Bmrd will have the final say 
aid Hie right to veto deals. 

Recently New Zealand 
ex|*>rlLTS have been warned 
not to sell lu middle men from 
Europe who are already of¬ 
fering Hie Iranians supplies of 
New Zealand Imnh at low 
prices. 

It is suspected llinl these 
middlemen, who also trade in 
live sheep from Eastern 
Eun>|f to Iran, aru trying to 
use New Zealand lamb as u 
temporary loss leader to 
corner the trade. 




COOTfllOCR 

We lease containers - and 


s 


A (A CARTE 

we give away a lot of ideas 


We are specialists in technically 
advanced special containers (no one 
knows more about it than we do). 

We lease tank, refrigerated and Conair 
containers, plywoods, open tops, 
open sides, collapsibles, heavy lift flats 
(and of course all other types as well). 

That is our hardware which you can use 
almost worldwide including those places 
where container traffic has only recently 
been developed. 

P/ease con tact our New Zealand Agents: 


But container / hardware also need software. 
Fast communication. 

Immediate decisions. 

Know-how. , 

, Effective stowage advice, 

Advantageous damage insurance. 

Flexibility in contracts. 

And if you don't want our software 
package, what then? Then'we will simply 
lease our containers. Box or special. 


For long or short term. Or for example: 
lease first buy later. 


CONTRANS 


| CON 


CONTAIN!RELEASING A LA CARIS 
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Gisborne • Sandown Park Motor Hotel 

A luxury hotel set .lmidsi beautiful trees ami l.ivvns 
on the sunny East Coast. Five minutes hum the t iiy 


New Plymouth • Westown Motor Hotel 
Against a magnificent backdrop of Mt. Egniont. a 
moif)r hotel of international standard, located 
only 2 kilometres from the city centre. 





Mon l")<*sii Motor Hotel 


Alk kl.inrl 

Si-1 .unidst I KMiiiihil native l’«*1 mtokavv.i In vim 
Ntnth Slime's l.ik.i|um.i U»*.n It. jusl Ml miiuites 
I rum Auckland ( iiy. 


Christchurch • Hotel Russley 

[■ in the Cathedral City with its charming Englisi 
p, ■ ■ architecture and beautiful gardens. Two minutes 
rom international Airport. 


Auckland • Poenamo Motor Hotel 

10 minutes from the heart of Auckland, on the 
Nor h Shore. Designed around a beautiful 
pool courtyard. 


swimming 




Synthetic gasoline option stacks up support 



•Afl 

Whnn^aroi • Settlors Motor Inn 

A rr-c Teat ion of colonial .uchiUKluro and • 
liospilalily. just live* minutes from the city, adj*? 
to Whanjjatvi's pictuiesqut' yacht harbour; 


, '*! 

• ‘-.v 


THE decision by motor vehicle 
manufacturers to plump for 
synthetic gasoline as the most 
sensible major use for Maui 
gas has given powerful support 
toward this particular energy 
development alternative. 

There was already strong 
support in some Government 
quarters for the synthetic 
gasoline option with Energy 
Minister Bill Birch saying that 
New Zealand, along with other 
countries, would take security 
of supply into account along 
with comparative pricing 
when designing an energy 
strategy for the future. 


There are three major op¬ 
tions facing New Zealand for 
the use of Maui gas, now that 
(here is general agreement 
that LPG and CNG should be 
largely restricted to use by 
operators of fleets of vehicles. 

BP is proposing a WOOm 
methanol plant. About three- 
quarters of the production 
would be used as a petrol 
extender in a blend 85 per cent 
petrol - 15 per cent methanol. 
This would take 23 per cent of 
the Maui production. 

This option — Ml5 as it is 
known — does not meet with 


the approval of the country’s 
car makers. 

Vehicle Manufacturers’ 
Association president Denford 
McDonald warns that while 
this altcrnativo appears 
simple, the long-term effects 
on car engine and parts of 
methanol use are not fully 
understood. 

According to McDonald, the 
methanol option Is not being 
seriously considered 
elsewhere. 

"Thus to turn to methanol st¬ 
ilus stage would be to cut New 
Zealand off from die main- 


NZ goes it alone in American 
tourism travelling road show 


NEW Zealand is aiming 1o 
double the numlM't- of tourists 
coming from North America 
over the next five years, and 
is planning a series ol [H’omo- 
liotml tours to help achieve 
tins. 

’ihc first of these ciiiii|viigus 
.starts in Hcimluhi in mid 
Scplcndicr and covers H utiis 
nu a mouth long swing through 
the West Coast, ihc South West 
of the United Stales, am) two 
Canadian cities. 

This year's enmpnign, 
costing Mlu.MNi, will tKilurc 
what the Tourism Minister 
Warren Cooper describes a- 
•‘Si'Vcii nt N>'U Zealand's 
leading witerliiiruTs". 

Uisl yeui's blueprint report 
Iroin Ihc Tourism Advisory 
Council idoiilitied North 
Americans tin* '•market which 
undoubtedly hie. tin* cri'nhM 
potential tor New Zealand 
■IiiitriMii •*" 

M iligMil tluil "New /••.ilaiul 
.should I'Xpaml it*- in.iiT.ei 
pi t •.nice m North Aiii'*ri* , :i 
witli an increase tu the level «>f 
consumer advertising of 

plot i mt mis". 

To tile Hid o) Mol i'll this 
year, 72.-IUW visitors came to 
New Zealand Iroin Nurlh 
Amenen. which aceouuLs for 
nearly 2 U per cent of all our 
inward Inurisds. 

Nearly 50.UN were from tlie 
United Slates and tlic area 
covered by the promotion 
lakes in the major cities from 
which these people originated. 

The campaign is being co¬ 
ordinated by the Tourist and 
Publicity Department which is 
kicking in the bulk of the 
money. 

It's putting in $85,000 with 
Air New Zealand and Con¬ 


tinental Airlines cnntriliuting 
each. Mount Conk 
Airlines lms conic a cross with 
11*7501) mid 15 other tourist 
njieratiMs are paying fcinn each 
tor tlie rigid lo In- included 
with the travelling pnrtv. 

A large promnUoiiitl |«arly 
will slurl llu-ir mouth lung Urtir 
III Honolulu on Seplcnd'er 17 
and Iruu'l to San Kraiu'isuu. 
l.os Angeles. Sim Mi ego, 
l'hmiiix, llunston, St IVtcrs- 
luirg d-’lnridn i. Mm mi, 
Wasiiinginn, Tcirniilo, New 
Viu-k, ilitcago, Seattle and 
Vancouver. 

I>iiIiIh'i| ilio "Ciiiue on to 
New ’/.'•aland" show, a iww 
Nitlion.il I-’ilin Unit tiliu 
Uwlu'd t«y *-vvii euti'il.uivis 
will make a lw«* liout 
pn'SHitalioii lor Ihc puhlte ami 
U'avi'l trade group:;. 

The proiuoli'i.-ate i-x|ii-*'ling 
■|n.iuio "| the Anienc.tn and 
■ 'im.utiiin pid'ln ■" linn up I" 1 

tli'- !."• v'lr.iiui'T pri-i'iHnlMi.;. 
In whiil Ci h'|".'I* ile.-Cl'iln--.: 
a:- ";ui exciting and 
imaginative miuge fur New 
Zealand". 

Hacking tin- him ami Ilk- 
chat ii'Hii lrent mm will he 
i-nterl aiuei’.N llnwai d 
Momsuii. ft'ih <juvst. Merck 
Mel vigor. Tma Cross, Klin Hart 
and Adeltdile and Trevor 
Maxwell. 

Mayors at each ol the M 
cities visited will be asked to 
declare tlx? day tlie show is in 
town "New Zealand Friend¬ 
ship Day", and the en¬ 
tertainers will he pushing to 
gel on local radio and TV 
shows to give the message that 
New Zealand is a great place 
lo visit. 

New Zealand is going it 


nlnue hi this promotion 
following u breakdown in 
rehdioiLs with the Australians 
over plans (or u joint deal. 
iNItlt March 1-1.» 

The Australians have 
skiiniiled New Zealand in 
recent months despite tin' two 
then Tourism Ministers an- 
nmilu-ing siiiiillliiiieoiisly lust 
yar Dial lliere would lie u joint 
|!i-intntioii in Hie United Stabs 
this year. 

Since that luinouiieeineut. 
the Australian ami United 
Stales U'lVel'lliiienls liavi* 
*1 nil'lluli'd a point to point 
cln*:ip Ian-., agrivnienl winch 
tines not allow .‘.tiipiiM'is ami 
juiMt iv**Iy [I'linlisi*:* trip-’ i" 

i i\k- d«-st h\.\lit ms. 

[till N«w Zeidainl tiolilrit 
lllten-ds Still hold til til" 
1 'iiiiiei' axiom ot iln- North 
Aim-rii-au m.-nkel. that lli<- 
Si ill III I'lieillc liniit he 
proiiiote'l as a whole 
il'-:.t iual loan 1 area, and lli 
jvuio-lilar. that .my coiiniiy 
trying to go it ulom.' would I" 1 
swainp«l ii) the innssi vo 
Unit'd States travel market. 

There are .some signs that 
eb-ineiii.s in the Australian 
industry are coining luck t" 
this |**int ui view, 1ml any 
change ot lie-art will ho Inn late 
to ailed, tliis year's cltort by 
New Zealand. 

Tourist and Publicity 
Department head Mike 
Roberts hopes to mount one 
campaign a year in (he United 
Slates over the next five years 
as part of an effort lo double 
incoming North American 
tourists. There'll be a good 
deal of attention paid to what 
results this year's tour 
achieves. 


Palmerston North ■ Awapuni Motor Hotel 
A few minutes from the town centre and the 
aceeourse. An ideal location for the visiting 
businessman or holidaymaker 8 


■ 1 , 
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the optimum in design 
and sound ratings. 



Members of ihe Sooth Pacific Hotels Group, 
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A DIVISION OF ZIP HOLDIN08 LTD. REGISTERED MASTER BUILDERS. 
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stream of engine development 
and, in effect, halt engine 
technology where it stands," 
he said. 

His other concern is that 
over soa s suppl I era of car 
ports, on which the New 
Zealand assembly industry is 
totally dependent, are em¬ 
phasising ethanol, not 
methanol, in their research 
and development work on 
petrol blends. 

McDonald said methanol 
attacks the paint finishes arxl 
plastics in a motor vehicle. 
"Methanol will strip the 
coating from the Inside of q 
fuel tank within weeks and will 
dn the same will) fuel lines. It. 
will destroy the adhesives in 
fuel filters and lias a bad effect 
on the diaphragms in petrol 
pumps and on a car's 
gaskets." 

While new cars assent bled 
after I OKI Cl mb I he mtulc 
i-iiiii pa tilde with niethunol 
lili-mls, iMcMimnld s:iiil Ihe 
pniut of tliis fuel saving 
iiltc run live would largely lx- 
lust by tin- problem and tlif - 

Acuities involved iiictHivi-rting 
existing fhvls. 

It is geiii'ially agici'd tin it 
I .I’ll in it I CNi.i ure suitable 
mainly Inr the lk-t-t iipmum- of 
iiniinr vehicles where llie 
distances travelled nit* high 
eii"ligli Ini’ tin* vim version 
uisls to Ik- lecuvi-red in a 
i-iM-.oual'U- tiuie. Tim juiv.it*' 
iiml til' i;i( doi->. [mt '| ii ;i| it y 
.In Dus iTib-rmi. 

Shell put lor wan l :m 'iptiuii 
wlii'-h h;i:.i'-jil|y idlers tn 
•W.IJ* Main I'as l»»r l> h-«il 

Tin- pi m|m..,' i| ili-iil is I'm- ilv 
exporl Hu- gas in a liipn-tii-il 
tmin wliieh would l lien earn 
Zealand llu- dollar l" 
buy pi-tviil'.-uni ai the 


prevailing world price. 

Tlie Government may not 
have any major qualms about 
exporting a major natural 
resource, hut the thrust of its 
energy policy so far has 
generally been to make New 
Zealand relatively more self- 
sufficient. 

To take the Shell route as the 
major use for Maui would be to 
remain locked into Opec 
pricing manipulations with the 
added problem of dependency 
on world markets for LNG to 
fund our petroleum imports. 

The feeling is the equation of 
"gns for petrol” may not 
always work out right for New 
Zealand. Bui that does not rule 
out u smaller scale project 
titan the initial Shell propusal. 

But vehicle manufacturers 
are pinning their colours to fix? 
Mobil must head with its plan 
for syntlieLic petrol — syngas 
as it's culled. 

Town lull the Mobil technical 
chief on U-levisinn . tlie pim-css 
is ihui'i'lively simple. Take 
some methanol, pour it into a 
lulu- holding the magic 
iiigrc-iin-ui (llu- M'cn-l Moiiil 
catalyst) ami nut fluws |«*tix,l 
and walif <d llu* «ither end. 
Separate (I ic-i ii aiul bingo — tlx- 
1 . 1 'Uidry's tiwd proldem sulV'iJ. 

Technical qiu-slims apart — 
and lilt* experts are still 
arguing id mill whether tin- 
pi«c"-;s is U-climcally and 
c-vviuniueally proven - tlx- 
syngas opt uni has »me very big 

.-HlV.IIllilgl-. 

"Ky ill lit 1 tie pelnd would 

jni'Viil" slr.ilegic pi iM>'c1ioil "I 
tin- national \iaii: |n« t llm-t mxl 
m-.ul.iti' U i" a i-i-riain degire 
limii whnti'vcr tuny th-vclop in 
interna I ion.il ml iiiarkcls.' 
Mel loiiald Said. 

Assuming Dial about "in jH'i 


cent of New Zealand total 
fleet of l .3 million vehicles can 
be converted to LPG CNG. 
McDonald sees syngas as 
fueling another 50 per cent. 

That would give the country 
20 years’ use of the Muui field 
beginning in 1985. After 2005 
the use of Maul for that pur¬ 
pose would have to stop. 

By 1995, McDonald sees the 
necessary long-term work on 
our cmd reserves and bio-mass 
techniques having been 
completed, and the job of 
converting those feedstocks 
into syngns could then start, 
phasing out the use of Muui 
over the it) years lo 2005. 

Converting Maui gas to 
methanol and then into syngas 
is pursuing the line ot least 
disruption to present lifestyles. 
jiarticidarly our use of motor 
vehicles ami. to that extent, the 
iiMinufiLctutu s' preference for 
syngas is self serving. 

Itul tin? GnvenimeiiL may 
see this ns guild tiling. Com¬ 
bining cuiisidLTiiblc in- 
ik'pi-ndcnci' of (url supply, at 
least util 1 1 llii' linn uf tlu- 
century wlu-n nil use will Ih* 
winding down inti-nialii.nally 
anyway, with only inin<nr 
changes tu the siruetiuv ol 
New ZCtiluud .sceiely, is u 
pulitiOiilly altrftetivi' cum- 
iiin.ition. especbilty tor a 
i-i mserv;ilive iHivi'rimieat. 

In the slmr I-leriii, the 
mol twist will just luivv U» gun 
mid ln-.'ir any ntlu-r ml prn-«- 
hike.*, and supply Im-'-up- Di.it 
nune along. 

Nn "ii" li.t: ;iu> altei ii.il n <• 

until at "Oil Poo at Du* i-iuhi.a. 
«-M-ti u:; mi tiling iliat Dn- 
lii-i.'i-'.i-ary il«*'-|.onii-. are mad<- 
1 iiUii.i l-'iu . and lli"ii ml 
l'luin-iit;iii"ii gi«-. v. idi'uit a 
liiu.ii. 


Zip Partitioning Systems. 
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three letters, 
that spell access to 
import/export 
finance 


Tozer, Kemsley & 
Millboum is one of the 
largest financial institu¬ 
tions in the world. For 
over 80 years, it has 
been providing finance 
to exporters and 
importers. 

And because TKM has 
more than 20 offices in 
15 countries - including 
the Soviet Union - it 
can also offer indepen¬ 
dent specialist market 
knowledge and advice. 

If you trade with other 
countries, it could be in 
your interest to investi¬ 
gate the full range of 
TKM services. 


Phone D.J. (David) Flett, 
Wellington 847-895 or 
M.C. (Merv) Pearce, 
Auckland 372-202. 

Or ask your Secretary to 
mail the coupon. 


Post to: To ter, Kemsley & Millbourn (NZ) Ltd 
P.O. Box 6042, Wellington or 
2826 Auckland. 

Wq would like to know more obout the 
services you have to offer. 

Name... 

Position.’. 

Company.^... 

Address.... 
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TOZER, KEMSLEY 
& MILLBOURN (NZ) LTD 
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Gair goes to brink but fails to take plunge 


by Belinda Gillespie 

HEALTH Minister George 
Gair has met pharmacists, 
pharmaceutical manufac¬ 
turers and doctors for 
discussions on how to cut the 
country’s drug bill. 

The question of phar¬ 
maceutical costs has been 
thrashed out under various 
Ministers of Health. 

And like his predecessors 
Gair went to the brink but 
failed to take the plunge into 
imposing some form of 
prescription charge. 

He ran through the 
variations to the meeting last 
week — such as a flat charge 
on each prescription, a per¬ 
centage charge, the Govern¬ 
ment to pay the full cost of 
important medicines, half of 
the ‘'moderately essential", 
and make the patient cough up 
for his own cough mixture and 
other minor medicines. 

Why not a prescription 
charge anyway? 

Opinions among 
professionals are mixed, but 
(hero is some support for the 
idea from pharmacists and 


doctors. 

The area is emotive, and 
popular feeling has been the 
main deterrent to imposition of 
a charge. 

While the patient has 
progressively paid a greater 
proportion of his medical bills, 
and the Government in¬ 
creasingly has transferred to 
the private sector the costs of 
public services such as 
transport, food, power and 
postage, the pharmaceutical 
benefit has remained virtually 
intact — perhaps to the point of 
being a sacred cow. Various 
reviews of the cost of the 
pharmaceutical services have 
failed to identify 
mismanagement, ex¬ 
travagance or other areas of 
potential economies. 

A1974 review under a State 
Services Committee found the 
New Zealand system of 
providing free medicine very 
efficient compared with other 
countries, characterised as it 
is by "low coat administration, 
voluntary specialist assistance 
from (he medical profession 
and a high degree of 
professionalism.” 


Gair admitted that to some 
extent he was thrashing a dead 
horse. Prescriptions had risen 
in cost from $0.33 to $4.68 each, 
and in yearly numbers per 
head from 2.1 to 7.7 since 1943 
— "but these merely represent 
the changes that have oc¬ 
curred — in the expectation of 
good medical care being 
available to all, the changes In 
the value of money, and the 
changes towards more com¬ 
plex and more expensive new 
medicines". 

Similarly, he pointed out, 
pharmaceutical benefits had 
remained at a fairly constant 
level as a percentage of total 
health expenditure, and in the 
same relation to gross 
domestic product and con¬ 
sumer price index. 

"I cannot watch the growth 
in pharmaceutical bills by 16 
per cent a year compounded," 
he said. 

Yet pharmacists say that 
drugs, manufactured overseas 
are more sensitive to inflation 
than most items on the health 
budget. 

Gair referred to New 
Zealand’s position at the 


receiving mid of the drug 
chain, and consequent 
susceptibility to price rises 
elsewhere in the world, and the 
fact that multi-national drug 
firms charge different prices 
to different countries. 

He touched on “parallel 
importing” — the system now 
operating here where 
medicines are bought 
wholesale overseas and sold 
here at prices lower than those 
charged by the local agents of 
the original manufacturers. 

He suggested two alter¬ 
natives, neither likely to make 
those in the pharmaceutical 
trade jump for joy. Either 
“buy where we can at the best 
prices available and deal with 
the necessary testing for 
quality ourselves," or "lay our 
cards on the table” and ask the 
pharmaceutical manufac¬ 
turing industry itself to help 
bring prices down. 

The medicines themselves, 
Gair said, cost $65.9 million, 
and distribution costs added 
another (47.7 million. 

"This is Indeed a very large 
expenditure for distribution 
only and Is shared between 
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wholesalers ($13 million) and 
retail pharmacists ($34.7 
million)." 

Other economies suggested 
by Gair were in the areas of 
the wide variations in 
prescription costs between 
doctors, in the teaching of 
prescribing to young doctors in 
the hospital situation, and 
finally in reducing the patient 
expectation of an inevitable 
prescription with every doctor 
visit- 

If the total cost of phar¬ 
maceuticals and their ad¬ 
ministration resists cost- 
cutting because increases arc 
tied to inflation, not inef¬ 
ficiency, efforts in this area 
are likely to result in buck¬ 
passing, rather lhan 
significant economics. 

Wellington Hospital’s hopes 
of a $360,000 saving on its drug 
bill is a good example. Most of 
this, will be achieved by 
restricting the drugs 
prescribed by the hospital 
pharmacy, forcing outpatients 
to have their prescriptions 
filled outside. 

Dr John Phillipps, the 
Health Department's deputy 
director of clinical services, 
has said that such moves 
would probably increase the 
country's total drug bill. 

Hospital pharmacies — with 
no mark-up, dispensing fee, 
and container allowance — are 
much cheaper than retail 
outlets. 

The restriction on the free 
prescribing of tranquillisers, 
which comes in today, was 
referred to by Gair as an 
example of his new scheme to 
get better value for money. 

• But tranquillisers are 
relatively cheap, and patients 
who hove to return to the 
doctor each month to get a new 
prescription for medicine 
which was previously 
available on extended supply, 
will add $4 to $5 in costs to the 
Government to the $4 cost of 
their pills. 


Any savings becani.: 
reduction In ovenSt 
or reduction of 
patient, are specuJallw 
against the reaSft 

viwuby people 

need for tranquillis^^ 

Those who attended & 
confidential meeting hm&: 
were not able to conJ 
its outcome, though thenn 
agreement that the sphiln 
generally co-operative 

Ross Martin, execoih 

di rector ofthePharnuicah 

Association, had gugfch 
that an area of poto 
savings could be in mah 

more medicines available*, 
the counter, thus oft 
letter use of the expert]* 
the trained pharmacist 

Better consumer j 
format ion as to what reoxfi 
are available on i c 
prescription basis wouldu 
cut costs In reducing fust 
visits and getting tho 
sumer to pay for i 
medication. 

Halving the numbe 
pharmacies could doubb' 
turnover, and allow cte 
to reduce the mark-u^i 
drugs. 

But the loss to then 
munity in lerm3 of an dfr. 
deli very service of both ifc 
and goods would be sop 
that the Government; 
unlikely to consider iud 
move. 

Dr Bryan Jew, chilmc 
the New Zealand M. 
Association, said before 
that the doctors' mil 
stance Is that U Is nut ’ 
profession’s business whop 
for the dr ugs. 

The decision to pre- 
drugs free to patients« 
political one, taken sloop 
ago; doctors could be In 
into a defensive idt i- 
Stale attempted to & 
their ability to press* * 
intervened In decision * 
ween doctor and patfert 
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Wages out pace prices despite Govt controls 


by John Draper 
FREE wage bargaining has 
been a luxury enjoyed only 
briefly by trade unlonB 
throughout the 1970s. 

For a few months in 1973, 
and since last year, the unions 
have had a broad freedom to 
negotiate basic wage rates 
with employers. 

But despite Government 
efforts to hold down pay rises 
to single percentage figures, 
average wage rates have 
consistently moved at more 
than 10 per cent throughout the 
seventies. 

During the 1960s wage rates 
moved up by an average 4.6 
per cent. 

The current decade got off to 
a roaring start with a 13.6 per 
cent rise. 

In response to employers’ 
pressure to hold down wages 
and union pressure to hold 
down prices, the Government 
introduced the Stabilisation of 
Remuneration Act. 

Since then, tlie ground rules 
for unions seeking wuge in¬ 
creases have been changed a 
number of times. 
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WE CAN BARGAIN. BROTHERS... so long as we don't 
ask for too much. 


• March 1971: Stabilisation of 
Remuneration Act made 
awards and agreements last at 
least 12 months. Remuneration 
Authority required to make 
cost of living orders based on 
movements in consumer price 
Index as at June 3D, 1971 and 
December 31 1971. 

•July 21, 1971: 4.8 per cent 
order 

•January 31,1972:9.1 per cent 


order to incorporate previous 
4.B per cent rise. 

•October 26,1972:4.2 per cent 
order to apply to minimum 
award rates only. By 
agreement could be extended 
to other rates. 

•December 1972: Labour 
Government abolishes 
Remuneration Authority, 
allowing a return to free 
collective bargaining. 


•August 1973: Economic 
Stabilisation Regulations—8.5 
per cent wage order limited to 
$5.80 a week. All swards to run 
lor at least 12 months Wages 
Tribunal established to 
remove any serious anomalies 
created by regulations and 
also to consider wage in¬ 
creases based on productivity 
gains. 

•February 11, 1974: 2.7 per 
cent wage order. 

•July 1974: Wage Adjustment 
Regulations—9 per cent wage 
order plus a negotiable 2.25 per 
cent increase. Industrial 
Commission empowered to 
make increases beyond 2.25 
per cent. Employers 
Federation and Federation of 
Labour could ask commission 

every six months to make cost 
of living wage orders based on 
consumer price index. 
•January 15, 1975: Com¬ 
mission makes 4 per cent wage 
order, on first $75 a week of 
earnings. Extra 2.25 per cent 
negotiable. 

•July 0, 1975: 11 cents an 
hour, $4.40 n week or $230 a 


PERCENT 
CPI+ INCREASE 


AV WEEKLY PERCENT PERCE] 

WAGE * INCREASE CPI + 1NCREA 

1971 $57.05 ... 496 

1972 $62.63 fA\ 523 

1973 $71.82 ii-g 576 *■** 

1974 *85.83 MS » 

1975 *97.33 750 IS.74 

im $109.75 ‘K }t“» 

1977 *120.40 ifio, 1000 J5-M 

1978 $ 4085 M <'01 '?■!“ 

1979 $153.45 II17 

Source: 

* Labour Department October survey except 1979—April 
+ Statistics Department December Quarterly Index except 
Tor 1970 — March 


year added to pay rates. Extra 
2.25 per cent negotiable. 

January 26, 1976: 9 cents an 
hour, $3.60 a week or $188 a 
year added to wages by the 
commission. Provision for 
extra 2.25 per cent removed, 
•June 25,1976 : 7 per cent rise 
to a maximum of $7 a week, 
$365 a year. 

•March 14, 1977 : 6 per cent 
added to ordinary pay rates 
excluding cost of living 
allowances made by previous 
order. 

•August 1077: Wage Freeze 
lifted. 


•April 17, 1978: Arbitration 
Court replaces Industrial 
Commission with powers to 
make general wage orders. 
Also provision for free 
collective bargaining. 

•July 4, 1978: General wage 
order of 7 per cent. 

• July 24. 1979: Prime 

Minister Robert Muldoon 
announces end of Arbitral Lon 
Court's powers to hear 
General Wage Order ap¬ 
plications. Wage regulations 
Ihrcntcned if trade unions 
strike in support of "ex¬ 
cessive” wage cluitns 


The Best Sales and 
Management Training in 
the World is now available 
in New Zealand - 

iminy /urge NZ nrgunijufiMii* uiivucK /’cncjit jnim 
it — snuillcr ini’iniiiiiiimts riitu/M— und iimrom. 
'13|7h;it other hu.sine.is investment will return 
ww you :<n immediate -i.8% (min) to 57.7% 
(max) increase in sales — and the investment 
need only he $350! Sales increases within the 
above range are what you can expect — they 
arc fully researched and authenticated, and 
significant u« a ^5% level of confidence. 

XEROX LEARNING SYSTEMS 1070 Pro¬ 
gramme is now launched. 

Three principle programmes are offered in ihi* 
country: 

Professional Selling Skills II — A 3-day pro- 
grammed-leurning seminar beneficial, to the 
extent validated above, for all people involved 
in .selling — from chairman to trainee rep. 
Managing For Motivation — a similar 3-day 
programme honing the skills of people - 
managers at any level. 

Focus/Sc lection/Interviewing — a 11-day sem¬ 
inar tor manugers, offering training in the 
specialized skills of professional interviewing 
and selection of staff. Equally suitable for the 
professional or the part-time interviewer. 
Attendance at public seminars (timetable 
below), or arrangement of In-Company sem¬ 
inars is available. Material for Internal training 
may also be purchased. A full range of com¬ 
plementary, supplementary and peripheral 
training packages ore available. 

XEROX LEARNING SYSTEMS 1979 
PUBLIC SEMINAR TIMETABLE _ 

Feb Mur Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov 
PSSII 20-22 20-22 17-1922-24 19-21 24-2621-23 25-27 23-25 27-29 

MFM 13-15 15-17 1719 18-20 20-22 

FSI By arrnncenionc 
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P.O. Box H63 Auckland. 
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Come with us tp half the world and more.. 
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America,, the Middle East orfiUrepe. 
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The South Pacific Hotel - Auckland 





When you're in Auckland, use our office 


At the South Pacific, we understand the needs 
of visiting business people. 

So we provide an efficient 
secretarial service on request. 

We make sure all your messages get through. 
And we'll fix a no-hustle departure time 
on request if you're held over. 

Add to that our conference, convention and display 
facilities, and you'll discover why we've become 
home base for people doing business in Auckland. 
After you use our office, chances are you 
won't want to go home to yours. 

The South tecific Hotel 

Corner Queen & Customs Streets Auckland Phone 778.920 Tel«NX 2231 


Permanents catch up lost ground in money race 


s- 
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Where Auckland happ 


ens 


by Rae Mazengarb 

PERMANENT building 
societies—previously lagging 
well behind their terminating 
brothers in the money race— 
appear to be making a 
comeback. 

Membership has risen from 
55,433 in 1975 to more than 
89,000 last year. 

Gross share subscriptions 
with the permanents were up 
9.6 per cent and deposits rose 
42.3 per cent last year, 
bringing total funds to $246 
million. 

This compares with the $446 
million total funds of the 
terminating societies. 

Since being dominant about 
35 years ago, the permanents 
have been unable to match the 
competition of the other in¬ 
stitutions. Pm* a while they 
apiuNirrd to become 
moribund, while tin.- ter¬ 
minating soridirx Ih-chiuo 
increasingly popular. 
es|x'cially in Auckland 

The permanents remained 
strong in the deep south, 
however, but lately there has 
I teen a resurgence of growth 
mainly in the call money urea. 

Some observers say the 
societies — ns a group — are 
"doing well", compared with 
(heir performance just u few 
years ago, when some of the 
small ones appeared to he 
struggling to maintain funds. 

And it nppenrs I hey are 
taking steps to maintain their 
liquidity in the midst of nn 
interest rnlo war which has 
hotted up recently. 

The societies are .specially 
attractive for the smull in¬ 
vestor because of high interest 
rntes for short-term shares 
vis-a-vis the savings hanks and 


because interest is paid on a 
dally basis. 

The Registrar of Building 
Societies Annua) Report shows 
there has been an increase in 
the share-debt ratio over the 
1976-1979 period, from 61 per 
cent to 66 per cent on an in¬ 
crease in total liabilities from 
$156.4 million to $246.3 million. 

But the large increase has 
been in the short-notice area. 

The report shows "other" 
shares increased from $61 
million to $129 million over the 
same period. This item, the 
report notes “comprises 
mostly shares which are 
payable in full on application, 
and which may be withdrawn 
by members on certain con¬ 
ditions’'. 

The fig ure represents on 
unstated proportion of shares 
that arc withdrawable at short 
iKilirc, hut nlsii includes fixed 
term shares < up to five years >. 

I-Vw assets are lied up in 
land and buildings, and though 
advances on morlgage stand 
at $UUi million, the 
si lows in (tie last [inane in I year 
some $41 million wns received 
by the societies in repayments. 

The current boom may 
relate to the? fact that the 
societies are exempt from the 
requirement to issue a 
prospectus. But more likely 
it’s because the societies 
operate what one observer 
called “pstn-do savings banks" 
the shopfront type 
o|M>rnlions which are nn the 
increase. 

And though the moves In the 
last Budget appear to work 
ngainst the societies, so too 
they may have given them n 
Imnst. 

According to Vln Maffoy, 
president of the Permanent 







THE MONEY MARKET 


Building Societies Association, 
some societies have already 
noticed an improvement in the 
flow of redeemable and 
savings shares and attribute 
this to Lhe Budget. 

Previously the societies — 
along with savings honks — 
were able to attract the In¬ 
vestor because of u S3fti in¬ 
come tax exemption for in- 

leivsl i$?.tm limn* than in¬ 
terest on investments with 
other institutions). 

Thai tins tx-i-n replaced by 
an aci’oss-ihcUvnrd exemption 
of J 2 O 0 , lint though at first sight 
the move tip pears to cut the 
building societies' advantage 
vis n-vis other savings in¬ 
stitutions, in fact it appears to 
have helped 

Previously the exemption 
extended only to tlupisits, said 
Mat fey. Now it extends to all 
ivlurns on shares, including 
savings shares, and this is n 
key growth area. 

Permanent societies should 
not be confused with the ler- 
minuting societies 

The outstanding difference 
between the two Is that ter¬ 
minating societies conduct 
ballots. They obtain most of 
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UP-TO-DATE. COMPREHENSIVE AND ACCURATE, DO YOU 
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* In Your Area 
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THE P.A. GREENWOOD SALARY SURVEY TELLS YOU 
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their runds from periodic 
subscriptions and generally 
members must subscribe for a 
minimum period of 10 years. 

As hinds allow, ballots are 
held far interest-free loans or a 
tax-free lump sum payment In 
lieu. 

But no interest Is paid on the 
shareholders' contributions, 
although the members do 
participate in any profits that 
are made. 

.Some permanents operate 
contractual shares but in the 
main their operations are of 
the “savings bank” type. They 
make loans available to 
members on application. 

They pay interest on these 
deposits, but can’t ruise tliclr 
rates ton high without In¬ 
creasing mortgage interest 
rales. 

Of the 43 registered per¬ 
manents, only 12 have mndc 
real impact, holding some tl7 
per real of lhe assets of the 
entire movement. 

Flirt her growth is likely to 
come from them. 

There is a move toward 
merging stum* of the smaller 
soeielirs which the societies' 
association has openly en¬ 
couraged. 

The New Zrnland Per- 
miuiriit, for example, is the 
result of a merger Mining 
.small societies, so, Loo, is the 
Hawke’s Bay Mutual Per¬ 
manent Building Society. 

Tlie growth tnvn lor lhe 
m;nirnts is in 7VH per vent 
call money. Vet some tCi por 
cent ot the pcrnittncills’ hinds 

is (I.. avail.)tile for 

housing loans — since the 


public sector ratios are less 
Ilian 15 per cent, moving up to 
that level at l per cent n year. 
This raises the question of 
investor protection. 

Superficially an 
organisation which borrows 
substantially at call and lends 
on terms ranging from five to 
30 years is a hazardous 
operation. 

But world-wide experience 
of permanent building 
societies has been highly 
favourable according to Ed¬ 
ward Q’Brtcn, deputy 
registrar of building societies. 

As long as they can meet 
mnrkcL interest rales there is 
nn reason why their funds 
sltould not continue to flow in. 

And Kobln Clulce, secretary 
of the Permanent Building 
Societies Association, said, 
that in practice only n 
proportion of the funds are nn 
rail; cull money, to date has 
been stable. The rest is 
torrnwed nn terms uf up hi five 
years. 

[■Till her. the national 
average for mortgages works 
»ut at arouinl seven years 
because people move, so many 
mortgages arc paid back 
early. 

Because the mortgages are 
table ones, there is u constant 
inflow of funds vin 
repayments. 

Though H.i per cent of funds 
is uvailnhle for housing, in 
practice most societies have 
about 3i) |jer oeiil in liquid 
funds, said t’lulet*. 

nit! Registrar of Building 
Societies. Kelvin Prisk, agrees 
that in theory the per¬ 


manents—unlike the ter¬ 
minating societies—could run 
into liquidity problems. 

But the big fast-growing 
permanents are keeping high 
liquidity ratios because they 
know they are at risk, he said. 

Two things can happen to the 
societies—they can have 
liquidity problems; or they can 
surfer losses, for example 
from fraud. 

In most societies' rules there 
is a backstop. They might 
stale, for example, that (he 
maximum amount which can 
be refunded in one month is 
limited in half the mortgage 
repayments in that one month. 
Such rules could help in the 
case of an emergency. 

There is provision in the 
Ruilding Societies Act to cuver 
lhe possibility of liquidity 
problems. 

Section no provides thut 
where it appears to the 
Registrar Hint any society is in 
Imntic iol dilliiuliies he may, 
with tl)i* consent of the 
Minister of Finance, authorise 
any lit her society l» lend 
ininicy I" the uni! in trouble. 

English legislation goes 
furthrr, however, suthat other 
societies can nuke gaud (he 
deficits of Hie society in 
trouble, without that society 
having in payback Hie money. 

Frisk pointed out the New 
Zealand provision lias never 
been used. 

it is likely Hi«» New Zealand 
act will l)e amended to in¬ 
corporate recent overseas 
provisions for investor 
protection. Right now the 
legislation is under review. 
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Advertising Agency Executives, 
Advertising Managers,Sales 

Marketing Managers, 

Managing Directors, 

The Media. 

At last - the news is out. Out In the open where it ought to be. 
Now - a weekly comment on news, views and happenings In Selling 
Advertising and Marketing In New Zealand. 

You have been starved and deprived for _____ 

years. 

No more -.The New Zealand AdyBrtisipo A 
Marketin g Leller - published weekly will 
keep you in touch. 

We wilt report on all we can Irntf - some ol 
it will hurt a little - but wa are in a hurting 
game, then again, we will give praise where 
there has been a performance. 

Thg New Zealand Advertising & Marketin g 
forum (( 


ksAiai Is a iorum lor you as wail. As long as 
lhe material can be considered ol value to 
our readers, you will get a hearing. So 
send in your articles or comments. We may 
have lo edit tor our brief style but the 
content will be held. 

Sorry-It Isn't tree. 

However, without apology we leel this 
specialist letter Is easily worth the 
subscription rate ol $90.00 per year. 

(50 issues). . 

Our introductory S issues for $10 will prove 
how good the material Is. You will soon 
order an annual subscription. ; 

We'vo hear#, sq-many peoplb ask lor.A who's 
who. whal's what, hey. when's It happening 
communicator. Well - now we’vo put It 
together. And it's nol a magazine requiring 
advertising support to survive. We think we 
can give you tha goods from the subs. In v 
fact with your support Ihia will be the . . 

{ p &K SfjjE rtia as fatgatitifi t 


• When they say, 'dtd you hear about?' 

- now you'll be able to answer - 'yes 
I heard that was on*' 

• When you want to tell the world how 
great you are - row you'll have a forum. 

• When you hire the best guns in town 

- now you can tell it loud. 

• When you sell more than your biggest 
rival - now you can hit them with it. 

• When you gain the best account In 
town - we'll publish the news. 

• When you see an advertisement that 
sickens you or makes you feel good 
-we'll publish your comments. 

• When we hear somelhing "interesting 1 ' 
-we'll Idt Them 1 know about it. : 

• If you’re In lhe media and 'they* won't 
: listen to you - tell usl ■ 

K lhe research can’t be backed with 
; fe$ls-we'll expose thentl ■ 

All you ever wanted In a Communication 
Medium for lhe Communicaiors. 


.. 


^rSehd Coupon lo:-—-r——* 

The New Zealand Advertising & Marketing Lenar : 
P.O, Sox-39342, . , ' , 'I-; 

Auckland West ' 11 i 



•An Adv'erulileg'liKiip:' u 
vVs'VB.wrUfert our irppreBpon of ,‘Tlii* Advertising 
MsW. Hah) certk»itere»w nscifflirprBBH»». ;; 
Scrolls tisra bsap Vritlen'abdtll :hfef srjjiw^.> v .? v 
-nroMril gw ifapr««»nfl s* s.lci'ott.::-'. :• ••; •. >;•. 
jWa’re sura yoVII enhW ofif; thoughUf^hd probably , 


•Yes. I wish to subscribe lo the Mew Zealand. J : 
AdV9fJi.$in9AJ4feiiM4a{LLfltlBL Please follow.npy A •’ 
tpeirvbupns given bejow, . j \.i 

Enrol Irii. lot' Q 6 woeko.trlafsubsqnptton(6 
\-r ( issues at $ 10 . . -.•* .{ 

• . O IZ months;sutwprlpllon (60 ' •; 

1 : . •• ^ issued at S90 and send my (res-, 

’ ** nlfar AT.'An 'AiiraitiBinn lUim 1 . ' * . 


■Mq/MRajMias/MR, .„ ... 

• ■ ■ l i ' ji i- ' i 1 "t ?. 1 ,'l|- f‘I ' ■ 

:,My ■ 
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Input focus extends assistance options 


by Peter V O’Brien 
NEW Zealand has a system of 
tax relief and incentives to 
assist export-oriented com¬ 
panies. We take the view that 
assistance should be given in 
relation to the outputs, rattier 
than the inputs of a 
manufacturing company. 

The Irish combine input and 
output assistance in industrial 
development programmes. 
The to per cent corporation tax 
which applies from 1979 until 
at least the year 2000 relates to 
output. 

The input assistance is 
provided in programmes 
designed to attract foreign 
investment, particularly if it is 


export oriented or will assist 
regional development. 

The "Domestic New In¬ 
dustry Programme" is the 
main scheme for locally based 
companies. It deals with new 
projects and expansion by 
existing firms, covering re¬ 
equipment and modernisation 
investment, R. and D. 
projects, small industries, 
joint ventures, product and 
process identification, and 
enterprise development. 

The IDA approved 160 new 
domestic projects in 1977, with 
a fixed asset investment of 78.6 
million pounds, an IDA grant 
commitment of 24.4 million 
pounds and a potential of 7707 


PETER O’Brien's first article on the Irish Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Authority considered (he organisation’s structure and 
conceptual approach to industrial development. The application 
of the structure and concepts to practical action is the subject of 
this article. 


jobs. The largest investment 
was in the metals and 
engineering sector, which 
accounted for about half the 
fixed asset investment, grants 
and job potential. 

A re-equipment and 
modernisation programme 
promotes investment in new 
plant and equipment to raise 
efficiency and make industry 
competitive with other 
countries. It ^ accepted that 


this programme may result in 
short term job losses, but it 
improves competitiveness aui 
"creates a sounder base from 
which to launch future ex¬ 
pansion”. 

Intense competition in the 
European processed food 
industry explains why 67 of 170 
approvals under this scheme 
in 1977 related to the food 
sector. 

The restructuring 


Why buy a 

Technical Computer from a 
Stranger when you can buy 
one from Hewlett-Packard? 


HP ui|ifipitii>j]f has been doing 
the job for engineers and scientists" 
since 1 L A$9. I his forty years of 
experience now pays off f or yo U 
with the HP 1000 computer family. 

It reflects the knowledge we've 
gained of your needs in the 
laboratory and factory. 

For instance, our HP-'lB interface 
bus makes it easy to use data from 
our instruments for sophisticated 
computations and control. And our 
experience with computer links on 
our own factory floor helped us 
develop powerful networking 
software for yours 

Different computers 
for different needs. 

So you don t pay for more 
computer than necessary, we offer 
a range of performs nce.'This 
mdudes the economical M Series, 
with a 650 ns cycle time: the fast 


E Series: and the powerful 350 ns 
F Series.wiih floating point 
processor. 

They can all expand to 2 MB 
of main memory, are available with 
data base management software 
and FORTRAN. BASIC. Assembly 
and Microcode languages. 

Weve also developed 
numerous devices to make these 
computers do more for your 
money. A measurement and 
control processor to take can? of 
rout hie tasks without interrupting 
the CPU A wide variety of general 
purpose interface cards, ranging 
from D/A converters to a 16-bit 
relay output register. A Multipoint 
communications package for 
stringing multiple CRT terminals on 
a single line. And a wide variety of 
graphics software and hardware to 
help you get the full picture. 


The HP 1000 is part 
of a bigger family. 

The number of HP 
peripherals is growing by leaps and 
bounds. You can now build up your 
system with alphanumeric and 
graphic terminals, printers and 
printing terminals, line printers, disc 
and tape drives, plotters and a 
variety of oilier data inpul /output 
devices - all with that reliable HP 
name on them. 

So why don't you call or write 
us about the HP 10U0 family and 
friends i* 

HEWLETT Jl 0, PACKARD 


“ d frora 172 offices In 65 

mSShS 4 ‘i? l Cr ^ cVahailk St, Kilbimle, 
Wellington, Telephone 877-199, 

% Hfchway. Pakuranga, Au¬ 
ckland, Telephone 569-651. ^ 


programme may swm strange 
to New Zealanders, ac¬ 
customed to cries of monopoly 
whenever takeovers and 
mergers take place. The 
programme assists 
rations lisa lion through ih»* 
encouragement ni and 
assistance in such corporal)* 
activity. 

"In the case of desirable 
mergers nr acquisitions "the 
IDA*' can make a grant 
towards the reduction in in¬ 
terest payable on u loan . . . 
and guarantee the repayment 
of money borrowed in con¬ 
nection with such a merger or 
acquisition”. 

The "Rescue Unit" assists 
firms in difficulties, and 
provides finance for 
replacement projects for firms 
which have citiicr gone into 
receivership or closed down. 
These projects are examin'd 
with considerable cure, par¬ 
ticularly in relation to 
management skills. 

Product and process 
development, and smuli in¬ 
dustries programmes, are self- 
explanatory, and have their 
counterparts in this country. 
In product and process 
development there is a grant of 
50 per cent of the cost o| 

I developing a single product or 
process up to 100.000 pounds of 
expenditure on each project. 

In 1077 the IDA gave grant 
assistance of 1.3 million 
pounds (about $2.76 millioiilfor 
181 projects. This is similar In 
the $ 2.1 million approved hr 
102 projects under the l>KCs 
applied technology 
programme in live nine mmUlw 
I to March 31, 1979. 

Two programmes relevant 
to overseas investment arc run 
under IDA auspices. 

The "Joint venture” 
programme encourages tlx* 
establishment of new 
manufacturing operations 
through pari lie rship 
agreements between Irish mui 
overseas firms, usually in¬ 
volving ihe introduction of now 
technology to the Irish firm. 
The incentives also apply (o 
these activities. 

A “project Identification 
programme" is connected to 
foreign investment. It iden¬ 
tifies new manufacturing 
opportunities and channels 
them Into the country. 

An overseas industry 


programme covers the » 
traduction of overseas co*. 
panics as entitles, as opn^ 
t«» joint ventures. 

’Hie service sector is is 
eluded in Hie system of fc 
cviitivcs and assistance n 
industry. The programs* 
relates to organisations sett™ 
up in Inland to conduct vat 
in other countries. 

Civil engineering, « 
chi Iect ura I, and contract^ 

Iirins arc examples, fli 
programme approved r 
service projects in 1971, i 
which 17 were overseas luc 
seeking a base for offsto 
work. 

A duty-free industrial yft 
at Shannon m the west of !i 
country is an imporlii 
element in Induslm 
development. The sdstr.t 
allows companies to tmpe-n 
materials duty-free, proas 
them in the industrial put 
and exjjurt the final proto 

The park bus at traded &■; 
ho linns from many countne 
including the Fletcherita«: 
organisation from Hank: 

1 11 her New Zealand compare 
taking advantage of Ihe IDA; 
development schemes are D 
Mel-. Wallace 
mud lines in a joint «n!» 
and Auckland based Itf- 
I ml us tries N.Z. K 
twraihcrshiclds for cm*' 
(lows iu a 75 per cent *'< 
upe ration). Ollier con*/ 
iiuiy follow in future. - 
activity has resulted >'• 
massive growth in Jri» e . 
ports and a rapid rise if 
(JNI\ 

Every country has /■ 
develop its own activlti* 1 " 
industrial develop*** 
pnrlicutnrly iheiiHnwPjJ* 
new technology from 
The New Zealand o' 1 ** 9 " 
would jrolxibly ht* OPP 5 *". 
large scale non-re pay* 
grauls In Industry, 8’ iv£r . 
jH-csint Ixisc of dovehfJJJ 

Uui there arc 
elements in the Irish s)*“ 
which could be 
usefully here. They ... 
superior to un 
unit" based In Trade a®. 
dustry which w W 
otlitudcs and lack of 
experience inhereril - 
organisations which *, ^ 
departments of Stats Bmg. 
Industry oriented devel(p®f* 7 
promoters second. *'■ i 
-— 


Free advice and quotes 
smallest or largest retail,. cbmrc$r c !®;£ 
. or institutional contracts, 1 i 
Tough rlaiq steel shelvlng.exfiert^^'; 
: designed, at the right'price.;;; 

Please write to dr phone olir •*» 
Managef^Mr^ ^aUB.; y 

- : Si 

WELLINGTON 1. 


AUCKLAND - 
I ... WELLINGTON- PhTdA*6^*485 
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Analysing annual accounts 


by Peter V O'Brien 
THE Government dislikes 
inflation adjusted accounting, 
but the auditors of Donaghys 
industries Ltd, Dunedin-based 
cordage, textiles and food 
manufacturer distinguish 
between liistoricol cost and the 
proposed system. 

Donaghys' auditors cer¬ 
tificate says that the accounts 
"give under the historical cost 
convention (Including the 
revaluation of certain assets)a 
true and fair view.. 

The auditors are the 
nationwide, Barr, Burgess and 
Strew art, which uses this 
expression in certificates for 
other companies (Steel and 
Tube Holdings Ltd. for 
example). It will be interesting 
to see if the practice becomes 
widespread. 

Donaghys 1979 report shows 
u strong financial position. The 
company had n prop riot orsliip 
ratio (shareholders funds to 
total assets>of 62.1 per cent at 
March 31, computed with 57.6 
per cent in 1976. The 
relationship is below the 
unusual 70.9 per cent recorded 
in 1977, but there was a 
sizeable writeup of fixed assets 
in that year. 

The group earned 13.1 per 
cent on shareholders funds. 

Key indicators 


slightly below L978’s L3.9 per 
cent, but still ahead of figures 
recorded in the previous three 
years. 

Land and huildings were 
written up to 100 per cent of 
currenL valuation during the 
year, to provide an additional 
sum $699,000 for the assets 
revaluation reserve. 

in the statement of ac¬ 
counting policies ac¬ 
companying the report, die 
company says: ‘The historical 
cost basis of accounting has 
been used in the preparation of 
these financial statements, 
except for land and buildings 
which have been revalued to 
independent valuations 
carried out in 1979. This 
represents a change in ac¬ 
counting policy. In previous 
years Land and Buildings were 
valued for accounting pur¬ 
poses at 90 per cent of In¬ 
dependent valuations". 

The company therefore is 
adopting pail of mi infinliun 
n ecount ing pri nelpie. The 
“independent valuation" 
receives no further comment 
in the report, but it is probably 
current market value, vuthev 
(linn replacement cost, which 
is why tile expression "part of 
principle" is used in the 
previous sentence. 


Donaghys Is another 
example of unsatisfactory 
taxation disclosure. The 
group's tax provision, in¬ 
cluding an amount for 
deferred taxation, arising 
from timing differences on 
depreciation, was 35.4 per cent 
of pre-tax income (his year, 
compared with 29.4 per cent in 
1976. Part of Ihe difference 
relates to removal of the stock 
adjustment allowance, worth 
"$128,000 in the previous year. If 
the amount were written back 
to the 1978 accounts the tax to 
pre-tax relations hip in that 
year would be 36 per cent. 

The company benefits from 
tax concessions on export 
earnings. The latter were 88 
per cent ahead ol 1978. 

Out the accounts fail to give 
a breakdown of concessions 
from various sources. ‘The 
provision Tor tax on the current 
year's earnings is calculated 
after taking advantage of tax 
concession), on export 
development expenditure, 
export sales Incentives, in¬ 
vestment allowances and 
depreciation allowances". 




The reader is unable to see 
which concession or allowance 
provided which benefit, and is 
further hampered by Cite lack 
of figures for export earnings, 
although total sales value is 
included in the accounts for the 
first time. 

Turnover was $22.7 million, 
and nel profit represented u 
return ol 6.4 per cent on that 
amount. It is impossible tu 
consider this return in com¬ 
parative terms, because 
turnover figures are absent 
from earlier reports, 

Excluding the matters just 
mentioned, the overall stan¬ 
dard of the report is 
reasonable, particularly Die 
comments accompanying the 
accounts, winch set out Lite 
group's trading experience 
over the year, and give ap¬ 
propriate explanations of 
movements in balunce sheet 
items. 

Uonughys is one of the few 
companies which has no bank 
overdraft. Short — term bank 
debt of $I,216,UOO in 1978 was 
changed to a credit of $559,000 
tliis year, although that happy 


stale may alter In the current 
term. 

Tho group raised debenture 
funds in late 1976 "to lake 
advantage of thu favourable 
market conditions which 
existed". 

Registered debenture stock 
is $1 million higher than in the 
previous year. The decision to 
raise the money was soundly 
based, given recent 
movements in interest Tates. 
Donaghys' lop rates range 
between 12 per cent and 12.625 
per cent, compared with 
current industrial debenture 
offerings in the region of 14 per 
cent, after allowance for sub- 
underwriting fees for private 
placements with institutions. 
The rale in Die secondary 
market is beyond 14 per cent, 
but a deduction for brokerage 
over the life of the stock lias to 
be made in those caNes. 

Stock and work in progress 
is always n sizeable proportion 
of Donaghys' consolidated 
accounts, being 36.7 per cent of 
total assets at March 31, 1979, 
compared with 43.1 per cent n 
year curlier. 




The company says that 
“finished product inventory 
levels mainly reflect the 
necessity of stockpiling to 
accommodate the soasoual 
requirements of the 
agricultural industry. 
Finished slock was 46.3 per 
cent of stock and work in 
progress at balance date, as 
against 40.6 per cent in the 
previ ous yea r. A lower value of 
raw materials, although prices 
have been increasing, 
probably rdates to internal 
controls, and cuuld have 
something to do with removal 
of the stock adjustment 
allowance. The company notes 
that rapid movements in 
commodity prices will affect 
stuck funding this year. 

Group cash flow as a per¬ 
centage of total assets im¬ 
proved in 1979. Cash flow was 
10.98 per cent of total assets at 
balance dnlc, compared with 
10,08 per cent in the previous 
year. The figure is rousuunblc, 
ami Indicates thut Donaghys Is 
generating cash in line with 
the tolnl investment in (he 
company. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

MARKETING 

MANAGER 

[HONG KONG] 

Our client Company is part of a vast conglomerate, 
manufacturing and marketing a diversified range of 
products to export markets throughout the world. This new 
appointment provides an ideal opportunity for an 
outstanding marketing executive to develop an 
international operation. The successful candidate will be 
responsible for the commercial development of consumer 
electronic products on a world wide basis, through 
promoting sales and distribution and the appointment and 
monitoring of agencies. The person will also seek new 
business oportunities and new products to foster profitable 
growth. The position reports to the Managing Director and 
Is located in Kowloon, Hong Kong. The Company Is part of 
a large conglomerate. This is an exciting, challenging 
appointment offering scope for an international career. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

• Initiative, drive and a results orientated person. 

• Proven successful marketing management experience in 
progressive companies. 

• Good oral and written communication skills. 

• Age range flexible, but preferably in the 30-45 age group. 

• An Imaginative mind. 

• A tertiary educational attainment or professional 

qualification Is desirable. > 

• A willingness to travel. 

REWARDS: 

■ Because of the Importance attached to this appointment 
a top flight salary Is available. It should be noted that 
Hong Kong personal Income tax Is considerably lower 
than in New Zealand. 

■ Executive benefits include provision of housing, company 
car, relocation expenses, medical Insurance, . life 
insurance and superannuation. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Strictly confidential. Please apply In writing stating age, 
experience, qualifications, other relevant Information and 
telephone numbers, mentioning Position R.B. 1516 to: 



MR R. H. BORLAND ■ ■ . 

MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED 
Box 11.237, Mahriers Street P,0, % 
Telephone: 851.639, Wellington 
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US corporate gadflies spare NZ chairmen 


by Peter V O'Brien 
NEW Zealand company 
chairmen should be thankful 
that they escape the attentions 
of the American organisation. 
Corporate Democracy Inc, a 
'‘not-for-profit” corporation 

run by brothers Lewis D 
Gilbert and John J Gilbert. 

The brothers and associates 
attend about 260 company 
meetings every year, and 
publish a book on Ihe results. 

The 39th annual report of 
Shareholders Activities at 
Corporation Meetings during 
1978 has just arrived. It con¬ 
tains detailed information on 
(he conduct o( meetings, with 
considerable space given to 
the Gilberts' questioning of the 
chairmen. 

Six thousand copies are 
mailed out each year. The 
Gilberts cover Ihe difference 
between total cost and sub¬ 
scriptions received. 

They specialise in asking 
awkward questions, some of 
them (or the answers) 
amusing. 

At General Motors, Wilma 
Soss, president of the 
Federation of Women 
Shareholders and "activist" 


the Burroughs meeting 
shareholder Neumann queried 
the chairman, Paul Mirabito, 
on this subject: 

"Neumann pointed out that 
Macdonald (Ray W Mac- 
(bnald, former chairman of 
the board) gets a pension of 
$ 101,000 a year and also has a 
contract which will pay him 
$175,000 a year as a half-time 
consultant. In addition Mac¬ 
donald is paid fees for serving 
on the board of directors. 

"Neumann said these 
payments provide Macdonald 
with an income of more than 
$275,000 a year for part-time 
services, whereas ‘the 
President of the United States 
gets $200,000 for working full- 
time'. 

“Mirabito snapped. '1 can’t 
comment on the compensation 
of the President of the United 
States'." 

The Gilberts are also 
serious. Their annual review 
examines the location of the 
meeting (scathing about out of 
the way places, particularly 
Wilmington, Delaware — a 
favourite for many large 
companies), 1 ts conduct, 
standard of annual reports, 


couldn’t figure why she had 
left. Then we found she picked 
up a conflict of interest, when 
she married the general 
counsel of J C Penny” (a 
competing chain store 
operation). When the chair¬ 
man of a bank company 
was asked in 1978 why there 
were no women on the board, a 
Buffalo New York newspaper 
reported the answer in “this 
acid manner”: 

“The only feeble answer he 
could muster was — 'If I 
appoint one, all the others will 
be mad at me'." 

The report has points of 
relevance for New Zealand 
directors. It quotes Louis 
Rukeyser, who runs the Wall 
Street Week television show, 


when he explained the 
meaning of some annual 
report catch phrases: 

• ‘Our company had a 
buoyant year' (We just 
managed to keep our heads 
above water.) 

• 'A major challenge lies 
ahead' (We lust our 
monopoly). 

• 'Progress is currently 
impeded by a loss of liquidity 1 
(We're practically bankrupt). 

• ‘We have continued to 
divest ourselves of activities 
that did not fit into the new 
strategy’ (We got rid of the 
rubbish). 

•'He will continue to serve 
the company in an advisory 
capacity' (If we sacked him he 
might talk).' But the Gilberts 


admit indirectly that they 
might have trouble in other 
countries, quoting an account 
of the use of "corpornte 
cheer leaders” in Japun. 

One Japanese meeting was 
over in 20 minutes, moving an 
American newspaper man to 
write: 

"This surprised no one, since 
the majority of the 
‘shareholders' attending the 
meeting were racketeers who 
had been paid to ensure that no 
mile of discord would mar the 
hurmuuy of Ihe nccusion. They 
were among (he growing 
fraternity or extortionists ami 
corporate cheerleaders called 
sukaiya. who profit hand¬ 
somely from the typical 
Japanese manager's fear of 


Police here say that 
all corporations listed 
Tokju Stock Exchaag. l 
many unlisted FirmH,.! 
jwy off sokalya. Onee*^ 
is that such payment* l 
recent fiscal year ^ 
move than $800 mlllkt 

''LPKitlmate cm m 
gadflies, like John and k 
Gilbert . who seek 
reform by attending 
shareholder meeting* ts. 
United Slates every year h 
no coiuiterparls here.”' 

They have no counter 
in New Zealand either, bj, 
have no local vergfo, 
sukaiya. If recent Inan 
rum puny meetings are ir 
we may have the oppose' 


Bargain hunters search lists 


by Peter V O’Brien 



JOHN GILBERT . , . Corporate Demoracy Inc spices up a 
peaceful meeting. 


George Sitka, asked chairman 
Thomas Murphy about his 
expense account. Murphy 
stated that the account was 
only $18,000 because he has "a 
wife and no mistresses' 1 . At 
the Atlantic and Pacillc (A & 
P) meeting John Gilbert 
questioned (he food giant’s 
advertising. A Detroit 
newspaper recorded the 
event: 

“A & P executives were up¬ 
braided by John J Gilbert for 
one store's ad that extended 
greetings for Rosh Hashana 
and Yom Klppur, Jewish 
holidays, and also offered 
bargains on pork and ham." 

Activities as shareholders' 
watchdogs extend to 
executive compensation. At 


auditing, post-meeting reports 
I which advise absent 
shareholders of the meeting’s 
proceedings), the press 
coverage of meetings, pen¬ 
sions, options, duties and 
activities of directors, systems 
for election of directors, proxy 
voting, and other topics. 

Representation of women 
and minority groups is a top 
issue in the United States. In 
this section there are other 
amusing comments. Referring 
to the election of women to the 
board of F W Wool worth last 
year, the report records an 
earlier woman director: 
"Once Wool worth had a 
woman on the board, and then 
she disappeared, he said. We 
Uked her very much but we 


INVESTORS seem to be 
catching on to the idea that 
high yielding stocks offer 
reasonable opportunities for 
capital gain in the medium 
term. 

Sharemarket activity last 
week saw a solid rise In 
market indices. Substantial 
parcels of high yielding shares 
were traded. The business 
spilled over to the secondary 
market in company deben¬ 
tures and notes, with a parcel 
of Broadlands 13 per cent 
slock, maturing in November, 
1981, selling at an ex¬ 
traordinary 17 per cent yield. 

The number of stocks 
yielding around 10 per cent 
was discussed here on July 11. 
The market has moved ahead 
since then, but the bargain 
hunters are taking an active 
interest in depressed shares. 

Last week there was good 
trading in Neil Holdings, the 
Auckland housebuilder, and an 
excellent example of a share 
which would qualify for the 
title “depressed”. The com¬ 
pany is suffering from the 
continuing downturn in the 
housing industry, as shown In a 
half year profit which dropped 
to $215,888, compared with 
$1,229,309 in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 
The interim report said: “A 
factor in the result was a 
substantial loss incurred by 
the Transformer manufac¬ 
turing subsidiary which has 
since been sold”. 

The company will be 
reporting In a few weeks on the 
year ended June 30, and is 
likely to be well down on 1978. 


But, assuming the dividend 
can be maintained, there is a 
yield of 15 per cent at 40 cents, 
which the market was paying 
last week. 

It will be some time before 
housebuilding returns to 
favour, but a 15 per cent yield 
is worth a punt for people with 
spare cash, and a willingness 
to wait for belter times. Any 
improvement in economic 
conditions, as they relate to 
housing, allows a reasonable 
capital gain on a share priced 
at 40 cents. A movement to 44, 
for example, gives a 10 per 
cent profit before brokerage. 

If it Is thought that a housing 
company investment is un¬ 
thinkable, there are .several 
other companies attracting 
investor attention, at 
relatively low prices. 

Someone sees merit in a 
brewery stock with a yield of 
11.1 per cent, judging by the 
parcels recently traded in 
Lion. 

Three weeks ago I men¬ 
tioned that in “normal” times 
such a yield for a browery 
would be considered ex¬ 
traordinary. While the limes 
are anything but “normal", 
particularly In boor con¬ 
sumption which is static, it is 
hard to believe that Lion is 
heading out the back door. 

Increasing interest is being 
shown in insurance stocks, 
although those companies may 
have profit difrieulties this 
year. Devaluation will offset 
the effects of problems in 
overseas trading, and It Is 
probably this factor which 
accounts for the improving 
prices on reasonable turnover. 
The dividend yields will be 


. When you’re ready for us, 




playing a part in investin' 
at ten! inn for tin* sector. 

I*ist week NZI ami Soulh 
British, the “big twn," were 
yielding more than H per rent 
<m a rising market. Tin* third 
major listed company, 
National Insurance, was 
giving investors <1.9 per cent, 
hut turnover appeared to be 
slightly lower, even pni|»r- 
tlonately, than sales for the 
other two. 

Some leaders are showing 
comparatively high yields on 
an historical basis, and are 
rceeiving appropriate in¬ 
vestor attention. While K per 
cent on an equity invest muni 
compares unfavourably with 
15 |K*r cent In fixed interest 
securities, the former can l>e 
useful if some nr nil of the 
dividend is paid fmiu lax free 
resources. 

Kcllex has paid dividends 
from such resources. Uisl 
week large parcels woru 
ehunging hands at a yield of H 
per cent. Half year profit for 
the porlod to December, IU7H, 
was $4.5 million, compared 


with $1.9 million in thu 
period of 1977-78. 

Problems in the constri 
industry will affect prof: 
cement companies, both 
year ended June, 1979,r 
the current term. But $ 
12.7 |kt cent on Guide! 
:uid 12 .a per cent fir) 
Zealand Cement areprcti 
buyers. Recovery in t 
companies will take tin: 
again a small movero 
price can give a goedi 
real age gain on the Invtn 
at current prices. 

The size nf parcels in v‘ 
the high yielding r 
suggests that ihe tor 
huyni's may be instil'. 
Private investors needr 
will lets ami strong te! 
buy tti,non or :K),000 sta 
such companies, gl' ,: 
present state of lh f &“• 
(••rest market and '>• 
phasis mi leading ' * 
particularly those i i '■ 
cxporling. 

Institutions make tty 
just ns mucli ns pf 1 ’ 1 '; 
vest ill's, and they W 
wrong this time it w - 
buying high yielding^ 
which are 
generally In have 0I “7 
prospects In the 

Institutions tend o* 
the longer term.bu ; 
slum'll willingness to 
recent years. MJ.. 
conic, whether it 
Ihe dividends oM win| 


percentage Capua* sr:. 
few months. The *3 
at these prices is*® 
cun bo worth a jg. 

punl.ifnnlyaainwFg 
of the portfolio is ® 
high yiolders. 


R. A. JARDEN & CO. 
STOCK AND sharebrokers 
M embers of the Wellington Stock Exdiing* 

Telephone 736: 
Box 3394, CP0 
Telex N.Z. 3567 
Cables: Port 


9th Floor B.P. House 
Cnr Waring Taylor St & 
Customhouse Quay, 
Wellington, New Zealand 



BUTTLE, WILSON & GO- 'j 

Members of the Auckland Stock - 

7th Floor, C.M.L Centre, Queen StT08t. ^> £ 
Phone 34-357, P.O. Bbx 45. 
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WEEK ENDING JULY 25,1979 
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Govt’s trade 
incentives 

1 HAVE only just had the 
chance to read Peter V 
O'Brien's article In (he 11 July 
1979 Issue of your publication 
which was entitled 
“Anomalies show up in export' 
import schemes". Even 
though there has been some 
delay 1 would still like to make 
a few comments. 

The valuable attention given 
by the “National Business 
Revew" and by Mr O'Brien to 
these new government policies 
is much appreciated, but I feel 
that in this instance the author 
may also have inadvertently 
helped to confuse his readers. 
This may partly be because he 
hasn’t made consistent 
ilstinctions between several 
quite separate policies 
referred to In his article — the 
Export Incentive Scheme, the 
Export Production Assistance 
Scheme (EPASj, the 
Production Rationalisation 
Policy and the Excessive 
Price-Quality Differentials 
Scheme. This has led to a few 
minor errors, and I have taken 
the liberty of enclosing a 
separate note on some of these. 
You may can* to publish this in 


a subsequent issue of your 
publication. 

Ifl read Mr O'Brien’s article 
correctly the main thrust 
seems to be that the Export 
Incentive Scheme and the 
Export Production Assistance 
Scheme are counter¬ 
productive — that the latter 
facilitates access to imported 
goods for use In export 
production, while the former is 
assessed on the basis of 
domestic added value content. 

While it is possible that in¬ 
creased importing of com¬ 
ponentry under the Export 
Production Assistance- 
Scheme may reduce domestic 
added value content in terms 
of the Export Incentive 
Scheme, most such decreases 
would we think be pretty 
marginal. There Is for instance 
the quite strong incentive for 
an exporter to maximise his 
domestically-produced com¬ 
ponentry in order to raise 
his taxation incentive 
potential. With the aim of 
keeping schemes of this nature 
simple, the Government would 
be loath to generate marginal 
policy changes. Should 
significant anomalies develop, 
however, then I would cer¬ 
tainly ask my department to 
look into them. 


I do feel that Mr O'Brien has 
painted the two policies in 
rather black and white terms, 
whereas they in fact com¬ 
plement each other quite 
neatly. Businessmen will be 
called on to make fine com¬ 
mercial Judgments as to what 
policy mix to follow. 

It should be noted that EPAS 
licences are generated by 
business outside New Zealand, 
so the New Zealand component 
manufacturer makes sales (to 
the exporters) that he would 
not otherwise have made. Also 
it is as well to remember that 
the component manufacturer 
can make exports, 
himself, and these would of 
course qualify for the Export 
Incentive Scheme. Com¬ 
ponentry manufacturers are 
thus not faced with an either-or 
situation. 

L.R. Adama-Schnelder 
Minister of Trade and Industry 


“Export-Import Schemes" 

—Comments on NBR 
Article of 11 July 

1. Sate meat: The Export 
Incentive Scheme puts no 
pressure on exporters to 
source domestically. 

Comment: The Export In¬ 
centive Scheme is designed to 



LETTERS 


reward manufacturers for 
(heir net foreign exchange 
contribution through 
measurement of (he existing 
domestic value-added content 
level of their exports. It was 
never intended that the 
scheme should force a 
manufacturer to shift his input 
sourcing if the individual did 
not see any real advantage in 
doing so. 

The new scheme docs 
however indirectly encourage 
a manufacturer to source 
domestically to the extent that 
domestically sourced Inputs 
are lower priced than foreign 
substitutes and by giving the 
opportunity to larger ex- 
oorters to undergo an In¬ 
dividual assessment if the 


dimes lie value Added of his 
products lies above that 
Assessed in the “dictionary". 

2. Sill lenient: The 
manufacturing exporter 
qualifies for an incentive, but 
what happens to his supplier? 

Comment: Only the exporter 
who owned the goods at the 
time of export receives 


incentive to 


dimesU ** Source 

Government fears Complaint over ban on TV man 

“" SL “ 5 flight saturation 


individual assessment 

*»• Statement: Unite ^ 
Production Ration?^ 

, 0nu S to 


system the 


ume oi export receives an imports is dIappH 

export incentive, whether he is producer ofcomaimV * 113 THE lhrce P rinc, l' al airlines 



(lie manufacturer or nn export 
agent. The supplier of nn input 
to an export good hns never 
been eligible for the incentive. 
However, the suppliers may 
benefit indirectly through tin* 
prices they receive for inputs 
or from the extra volume of 
sales generaled — that is up to 
the market place to determine. 

Ilio "supplier" in a market 
situation is always free to 
export his products directly 
and thus benefit from the in¬ 
centive. 

Stutemenl: What happens 
if n man fluidurer changes the 
source of his inputs from 
(bmestic l« imported, thus 
receiving more incentive than 
he should? 

Comment: The domestic 
value added band assessed for 
a product in the "dictionary" 
is the average added value of 
the total production of thul 
product in New Zealand. 
Therefore, manufacturers who 
source both overseas and 
domestically con tribute 
proputinnately to the final 
banding assessment of the 
product. 

Officials realise that 
averaging will result in some 
manufacturers receiving more 
incentive than they should 
while others will receive less. 
While this averaging may not 
be perfect it does result in n 
more equitable assessment uf 
incentive for an cxjxirlor Ilian 
under the old Increased Ex¬ 
ports Taxation incentive, 
where a firm with n low 
domestic value added would 
receive os much or more in¬ 
centive as one with high 
domestic value added. The 
idea of assessing the domestic 
value added of the products of 
every firm every your was 
considered and would be close 
to perfection but would bo 
prohibitively expensive and 
admlnistrat ively impractical. 

If a significant number of 
exporters change their source 
of Inputs from domestic 
sources to Imports (his will be 
reflected at the time when 
dictionary bnudings are lielng 
reviewed. Thus, If « higher 
proportion of imported 
materials nr components Is In 
use than was the case nl (lie 
earlier dote this would result 
In the export product being 
dropped to a lower band and 
accordingly receive a reduced 
rate of incentive for future 
periods. It should also be noted 
that, for the larger exporters 
who contribute the major 
share of our export income 
and who seek individual 
assessment, there is a definite 


- „ component! 

Hie sequence of 
suggests that ih. * 
rationalisation of 
ptlicy places Ihe^S 
contain imports 0 ™^ 


operating on the United States 
runout of New Zcalund are all 
looking to put on extra flights. 
But Government officials think 
the supply may exceed the 
demand If all the requests are 


m 

au the rationalisation tf. According to the Ministry of 
inis no such connection.^ Transport, Continental 
seir-eontnined. A manuie Airlines has made approaches 
hirer of components wouUb lor an increase in the number 
able to approach Govern® of flights it's allowed into New 
for rationalisation licence! Zealand, 
just the same way *1 Continental denies It has 
manufacturer of ti^ 
consumer products. 

iVlrr V O’Brien replie d 
Minister's letter and 4 
if tv ut iuu arc welcome, ft 
remain additional Inform 
which was abscnl front 
several expliniii 
statements on the schent? 

>1 tirstions raised in (he in 
were of concern to ft 
manufacturers and a 
sources who brought ibui 
NRU’s attention, bmiatfc 
too were "tnadvertirt 
confused. — Editor. 

Milk goes 
commercial 

WE’ltE prepared to toqd 
“Aesthetes Academy A»c 
this year .. . and if you dr. 
our old English sheepdog -3 * 
get it's head into a 
glass, you’ve been drlnfc: 
much yourself, (Admiri.'j 
27, 111791. 

Sjieuking of awards, il;i 
"existing built in nmi 
menus what I think ywr*- 
you are an even gruttW 
twister of meaning 
anyone wim had anylfcv-. 
with the campaign. T*£ 
give yourself a pat on 
(whatever you want JW* 

1 nenin, by being 
admit to even thinking* 

On a more serious ntf 
must HIso lake the hlaiw B 
the inspiration — EganOfH ; 
article in Town n 
written after the 
was approved. 

And what you «« ** 

"jumble of concepts" h® 5 * 
in extensive pro-tala*®* 
concept. 

Hut then our rcsjjsj' 
weren’t trying lobe den* 

BrlinM^ 

Account I**JJ 


made (he approaches, 
although It’s common 
knowledge that the airline is 
looking for a bigger market 
share over the longer term. 

Continental currently flies 
from Isis Angeles to New 
Zealand three times a week 
using DCtOs and could tic 
looking for u daily servic* 1 . 

It currently operates four 
times a week to Australia, and 
1 ms made it known there that it 
would like to belli increase 
frequency and fly to 
Melbourne as well as Sydney. 

Continental chief operating 
officer Alex Damm has in¬ 
dicated that the airline would 
eventually like to pick up Rs 
rights to run a trans-Tasman 
service. 

The other American carrier, 
Pan Am currently runs six 
Boeing 747 flights a week to the 
United States plus a shared 
freighter from both Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Pam Ain wants to up this to 
eight flights a week plus 
another freighter. 

The current freighter starts 


in Australia before coming to 
New Zealand to top up with 
cargo before its long haul to 
the United States. 

If Pan Am choose to devote a 
whole freighter to the New 
Zealand run, the Ministry of 
Transport acknowledges that 
would be within its present air 
rights, and no formal approval 
would be necessary. 

Permission would be 
required for the extra 
passenger flights. 

Air New Zealand runs 11 
flights a week to Los Angeles 
through various points in the 
Pacific and normally looks to 
another one or two extras a 
week in the high tourist 
season. 

Just a year ago. (here were 
L l J flights a week out of New 
Zetland t» the United States. 
•:lx United States jmnixis, U 
Air New Zealand lX'tus nnd 
two other operated by UTA. 

Air New Zealand controlled 
abuul 60 pur cent of the 
available seats. 

However, should the 
American carriers get their 
way, there would be a total of 
29 flights, of whicli IS would be 
American controlled, leaving 
Air New Zealand with only 40 
per cent of the capacity. 

Government officials arc 
being bothered by the enor¬ 
mous increase in available 
seats which all that extra 
capacity represents — about 
another 2800 seats a week. 

Officials sea this as only 
driving load factors down, 
possibly to the point where the 
services are uneconomic. 


by Warren Berrynutn 

JUSTICE Department of¬ 
ficials are asking Government 
official assignee Ernie Gould 
for his account of a television 
Interview with South Pacific 
Television before a recent 
Securitibank creditors 
meeting in Auckland. 

Gould refused SPTV 
reporter Ron Taylor entry to 
the meeting, an exchange 
which the channel screened on 
both its 6 p.m. nnd 10 p.m. 
news broadcasts the same 
night. 

After receiving a complaint 
Justice Department officials 
asked SPTV for a copy of the 
film. This was supplied. 

Gould, a Justice Department 
employee, had barred the 
press, radio and television 
from the meeting. 

Journalists from the 

Niitiimat Business Review and 
tile Auekluml Star iteld proxiis 
for creditors mu I attended Die 
meeting as proxy holders. 


Fiji uses foreign firms 
to boost job openings 


Commercial and 
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FIJI Is looking at ways of 
increasing job opportunities by 
making the country an at¬ 
tractive place for foreign firms 
to use as an export base. 

The Government is con¬ 
sidering plans for the creation 
of an economic zone which 
would be used by foreign based 
manufacturers on a duly free 
basis. 

In broad terms It’s the policy 
that Singapore, among other 
developed countries, has 
pursued successfully, but 
written down to the small scale 
of the Fijian operation. 

The Fijian Cabinet is looking 
at the scheme based on the 
findings of two economic 
experts from South Korea. 
However, even if the Govern¬ 
ment does adopt the scheme, it 
would be some years before it 
vfould become . fully 
l;.- „operational. 

■* ■ ~ 1 Basically, it involves the 
creation of an artificial 
customs barrier between the 
economic zone and the rest of 
the country. Inside the zone, 
foreign companies would be 
able to import raw materials 
duty free, process them and 
then re-export the finished 
articles without paying any 
duty. 

W ,. The major benefit for the 
Fijian economy is in extra 
Jobs, and secondly I11 whatever 
transfers of technology and 
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improved job skills can be 
arranged. 

Fiji’s Minister of Commerce 
Mohammed Ramzan says a 
site in the Western District of 
the main island of Vita Levu is 
under consideration. 

He says the site is close, both 
to Nadi International Airport 
and a seaport, but will require 
considerable investment by 
the Government before 
becoming useful for overseas 
companies. 

Ramzan says the Govern¬ 
ment is looking at spending 
several million dollars over 
the next few years on the infra¬ 
structure for the economic 
zone, on buildings and the site 
Itself. 

The possibility of Joint 
ventures has not been ruled 
out, although Ramzan says 
this is not the prime purpose of 
the economic zone.: Provided 
any such ventures were In 
accord with the Government's 
policy, they would be allowed 
to proceed. 

Like many developing 
economies, Fiji seeks foreign 
investment which gives the 
Indigenous population some 
benefits, the foreign Investor 
reasonable profits, involves 
some transfer of technology or 
job skills, and perhaps some 
equity participation by Fijian 
investors. 
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South Pacific Television 
reporter Hun Taylor stood In 
the vestibule of tlx? Auckland 
Town Hall with his television 
camera, sound equipment urel 
technicians. 

He requested admittance 
on the grounds that the 
meeting was of public interest. 

Gould refused admittance. 
And, as Taylor continued to 
question Gould under the 
television camera, Gould 
became visibly annoyed 
Gnu Id sent Tuylor and some of 
his equipment skill ling with a 
sliovc to the chest, ending the 
interview. 

later, Gould said SPTV bad 
been told days in advance they 
would not be allowed to atlaid 
the meeting. 

Explaining his physical 
treatment of Taylor, Gould 
said: “This guy came up to me 
with a casual question and 
then started interviewing me. 
«nit ol the corner of my eye l 
saw a television camera. It 
wus a set up. I'm not a bit 
sorry for assaulting him. 


Those guys think they’re 
God.” 

Taylor denies that he tried to 
film Gould without hi* 
knowledge, saying the 
television camera, height 
lights and microphone made H 
very obvious what was going 
on. 

As to press coverage of the 
meeting, Gould said, he 
originally attempted to obtain 
a limited pool coverage, 
perhaps by a New Zealand 
Press Association man. 

But, Gould said, as pool 
coverage was Impossible, and 
wishing in be fair, he decided 
to revert to the old rule (hat 
creditors, meetings are 
private. 

Privacy protected the 
creditor, who having lost liis 
money, was likely to mak«; 
rash and emotional statements 
which he, in the cool light of 
tiny, would not like reported, 
Gould said. 

NUIt I nit ml credit or s' 
up i mo n regarding press 
coverage to be divided. One 
reason against |truss coverage. 


in addition to ttiat mentioned 
hy Gould, was that some of llie 
more sophisticated 
businessmen caught in 
Sueur ilibank did not want to be 
exposed as "mugs or bun¬ 
nies". 

Gould intimated that 
he thought iL a rather un¬ 
derhanded subterfuge for a 
reporter to attend a meeting as 
u proxy holder. 

But NUR made the point that 
a creditors, meeting of such 
importance was hound to be 
reported anyway and it was 
perhaps better to have a 
trained and dispassionate 
observer present than for the 
reporter to obtain all his in¬ 
formation second-hund from 
people whi» might be less 
objective. 

Alsu there were only a small 
f ru<M ton uf tin* many 
Setiji'ilibank creditors present 
ut the meeting. Those noL 
prvscni deserved nn un¬ 
varnished report of the 
proceedings. They might also 
like to km»w how their proxies 
were used. 
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Manila 0 s * a ^ 8 ^ ew or overnight on your way to Chim 


Philippine Airlines has everything you need to rri 
your visit to China memorable and successful^ 
our special in-flight care to make your journey • 
comfortable. Manila. Australia's new and most 
convenient gateway to China. ; ; : Cf 
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Lifestyles 
enter focus 


"THE ‘Lifestyle Segmentation 
Study of New Zealanders’ is 
the first of its kind and 
represents the fulfilment of a 
dream held by many market 
researchers,” said Jim BeUch, 
managing director of J Inglis 
Wright. 

His agency hosted the 
presentation in Auckland and 
Wellington of this recently 
completed study conducted by 
the Otago University 
Marketing Department in 
conjunction with Heylen 
Research Centre. The study 


your customers are and fur¬ 
ther research will disclose 
facets of purchasing and 
consumption habits, he ex¬ 
plained, but only motivational 
or altitudinal types of research 
will find out the "why” of 
behaviour. 

The lifestyle concept refers 
to the distinctive or charac¬ 
teristic mode of living, In its 
aggregate or broadest sense. 
Differences in lifestyle are 
reflected mainly in what 
people do and how they differ 
in consumption and other 
activities. 

The first objective of the 
study waB to produce a com¬ 
prehensive picture of New 
Zealanders and the second to 
group them into meaningful 
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THE YOUNG, single, socialising 
in urkel. 

was supported by several New 
Zcnlmid firms mill 
organisations. 

The report was present c<l by 
one nr its authors, Otago’s 
Professor Guenther Mueller- 
Heuninn New Zealanders 
e« lino! be classified by 
sweeping genernlisnlions such 
as •'average blokes” or a 
"classless society" Muellcr- 
lleiiiiiiui said, nor by con¬ 
formity to .statistical tables. 
And they do not fit into the 
existing stereotypes round in 
other countries. 

•i personally believe people 
have a right to be different — 
even a right to be- wrung in the 
way they are different,” he 
said. “In suine countries they 
arc not allowed to be dif¬ 
ferent.” 

Deinogrnpbic research 
provides information on who 


female ... 13.2 per cent of the 

segments representing dif¬ 
ferent, although not totally 
exclusive, lifestyle pallet ns. 

A sample n f bitiG hnuseholds 
was surveyed with a high 
respimiK’ rate. 

Questions presented to the 
reS|indents enabled data to be 
galhcrud under four ha sir 
categories. These covered 
activities where a choice was 
available, such ns found in 
purchasing and consumption 
and leisure activities; 
jisycliological charnel eristics 
and the values and beliefs 
people hold; attitudes held 
toward the family, community 
nnd the environment in 
general; and silufttlonnl 
variables such as education, 
occupation, age and sex mid 
personal c ha ract eristics 
where little or no short term 
choice exists. 


j ADMARK | 

Choice activities and 
selected attitudes directly 
related to behaviour were used 
to generate the lifestyle 
segments and a solution was 
found in eight main segments 
for men and women selected 
by distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics which were different 
from Ihe average. 

The female segments were 
identified os: 

Segment 1. The kind, 
olderly, family woman M3.B 
per cent of all women aged 15 
and over); 2. The devoted, 
young mother U4.4 per cent); 
3.•Hit* worried, young mother 
(12.7 per cent); 4. The young, 
single, socialising female (l:j.2 
per cent); 5. The active, 
sophisticated indy '11.9 per 
cent); tt. The conservative, 
accepting housewife <15.4 |>or 
coni); 7. The insecure and 
lonely female < 5.3 per cent >; 8. 
The capable ami un- 
(Icrslfinding mother (13.3 per 
cent). 

As an example uf one 
segment, Ihe young, single, 
socialising female Is found in 
llu* main ngc group 15-24, 
single, students nnd full-time 
workers. She ix immature hut 
striving for recognition uml 
accomplishments lud puts 
socialising first. She has 
liberal altitudes, is concenied 
about eating too much and 
would like to he fitter. She is 
high on shopping lor lashion 
clothes, jeans, T-shirts, 
sunglasses, hairdryers, hair 
shampoos and suntan lotions. 
She goCB for sports activities, 
movies, disco. radio, 
magazines, pop music. And 
sho buys takeaway food, snack 
foods and sweets. Uses public 
I ran spirt. 

The eight male segments 
named for their distinguishing 
characteristics are: 
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Advertising Directory & Media Planner 

1979/80 Edition now available 
with many new features. 

No other publication on New Zealand Media 
gives so much detail! 

Listings include: 

* Newspapers (150) * Magazines (480) 

* Total Publications (630) 

* Television. Radio Stations * Advertising Agents 
Public Relations Consultants ‘ Advertising Associations 
Multiple Publishers * Direct Mail Consultants 
* Editorial Analysis 

Amendments mailed regularly throughout the year! 
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Segment 1. The discontented 
man ( 6.2 per cent of all males 
over 15); 2. The young, socially 
active man (18.3 per cent); 3. 
The mature, family man (14.5 
per cent); 4. The elderly 
traditionalist (8.2 per cent); 5. 
The success oriented man (10.6 
per cent); 6. The working man 
(12,5 per cent); 7. The quiet, 
thoughtful man (14.2 per 
cent); 8. The practical, family 
man <L5.6 per cent). 

The success oriented main, 
represented by segment 5, is 
mostly in the 25-54 age group 
and married, in the main. 
These highly educated men, 
some self-employed, are found 
in professional occupations 
with very high Incomes and 
live In urban areas. 

These men ore confident, 
active and liberal, find their 
work interesting and im¬ 
portant but insufficiently 
recognisod. Introspective, 
they are interested in cultural 
activities. The success 
oriented man deals easily with 
money and invests heavily, 
rends business and nows 
magazines nnd travels 
worsens He shops extensively 
using credit in speciality 
shr>|K>. lie consumes modern, 
K<)|Jiisliciitcd fond, and is a 
heavy drinker of coffee, white 
wine and whisky. 

The report us published 
contains the answers by 
segments and in total to the 
many personal questions 
which were usked lo produce 
Ihe data for .segment at inn. The 
questions cover such areas as 
pililieni m-livilics, explicitly 
IH-rS'iiuil matters, interests 
ami I lobbies, p>K::ess iuns, nnd 
personal and family 
it-litl imishlp:: ntul uuriouhtiMly 
lh«- repirl «*nn be mined for I hi- 
pnrpisos of social ns well m; 
market iesi*aicli. Addition,-illy 
there are many specific 
quest inns on consumption, 


product ownership and media 
usage, for exam pic, which 
have been included for In¬ 
dividual sponsors and the 
results are not available 
generally. 

The report has such value to 
marketers in terms of ad¬ 
dressing the right market 
segment both creatively and 
through judicious media 
selection that it will un¬ 
doubtedly attract further 
sponsors. New sponsors can 
now buy In far a fee of $1250 for 
the basic report with further 
access fees for additional 
information. 


‘Gossip’ hits 
ad market 


AUCKLAND ad agencies 
recently received a sample 
copy of a $90 a year weekly 
newsletter together with ,an 
advertisement for ihe same. 

Called The New Zealand 
Advertising nnd Marketing 
Letter nnd billed as it “cuin- 
inuniciiiion medium for the 
communicators”, (lie first 
fdcsimik 1 edition offered little 
mnrc limn I'arnell pub gossip 
written in nmek Madison 
Avenue style. 

Editor Micbncl Maloney, 
while he may have struck out 
on editorial content, bud two 
marketing [minis dead right: 
tile advertising industry would 
like to suu ii New Zcnlmid 
uuili.'i magazine uf siiniliir 
quality to those published 
11 verse ms; and tin* same ml 
Vi-rUsing industry is unwilling 
to sup) »• rl sueli n 11 tag a/i lie 
with its own advertising. 

So the i lev, slot I or carries no 
uds in its four timlsenp pages. 
The dearth of advertising 
might explain tin* f'JU price 


Judging from ihe reported 
response from the agencies 
theremay not be many takers. 
Typical agency logic has it 
that $90 wiil buy at least two 
pints of beer a week in a 
Parnell pub and yield about ns 
much hard information. 

The newsletter started off 
with — “Sam Says: Flay it 
again Sam, flay it again, 1 
guess you've waited for about 
as long as Rip Van Winkle 
slept, for somebody to start a 
weekly newsletter of this kind. 
Our impatience wilted.” 

According to the ac¬ 
companying blurb, the 
newsletter was going to be a 
tough news vehicle: "We will 
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rcjxuT on nil wc can find — 
some nf it wiil hnil a little — 
lint wc m e in n hurling game, 
then again wc will give praise 
where then* has been n [ier- 
fomwuicc.” 

The cully story in (bis 
"hurting” vein in the 
newsletter wns a swipe at 
Ad murk, it seems we made 
three siH-llinji ixmbs in the 
.bine 21). Ail in ark - and by 
comineiiling «ni this. Ihu 
newsletter was able m till :?.j 
pTi'viil "i n page. It i i-neluded 
that Aiincirk had be<-n hi (lie 
gatin’ long enoiij'li to hire a 
|A'iilessiniiiil proof•!••• nder 

Tti'iehe. Edit was lbi« hard 
ti'-V.s foi the ciili-iilating 
murk el i-I-rV 


Live 

a little better. 

Spend 
a little less. 

Organise your conference 
in Wellington at the 
Shaw Savill Lodge. 

. The Shaw Savill Lodge has every facility you need to ;• 
make your next conference a big success. First, It’s close to 
both airport and city centre, so the location is first class. 
Secondly, the Lodge’s 122 self-appoonted suites offer truly 
comfojrtable accommodation for large numbers of delegates. 

The Conference Room can comfortably seat 160, with all 
amenities on hand; And there are also two smaller . ' 

conference rooms. ■ r 

Top class accommodation and fine cuisine, fully licensed 
bar and restaurant, magnificent courtyard swimming pool, 
dancing, entertainment and, of course, the friendly, attentive 
service you expect from Shaw Savill tfjie world over, 

- Call anytime and discuss your needs. 


SHAW SAVILL . , . V-£ ,! 

! it \'jg *• Kemp; St; Kilbimie, 1 . 

■ /inOP Wellington. Phbne;872-189. -f 

; Tei^ nz^ 48& t 
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“Cabinet Government poses an affront to the idea of separation of 

by Geoff Palmer further its own political sur- as few ns 10 - Somo com ' ifcpmiinuits on tlu- pr.)[i.^al amount to much in vl -IT 

_ A . vival millees,such as Civil Dcfaice. will also lv available. Tin* Zealand 11 sepm t . ^ u __ 
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by Geoff Palmer 

CABINET is the power house 
of New Zealand government. 
Moat important decisions 
made by Government are 
made by cabinet or cabinet 
committees; others are made 
by individual ministers. An 
incredible amount of decision¬ 
making power is concentrated 
in the New Zealand cabinet. 
Many problems are pushed up 
through our governmental 
system for resolution by 
cabinet. The New Zealand 
cabinet: 

• acts as final decision' 
maker on all important 
matters of policy; 

• approves the content of all 
regulations, which are laws 
made under the authority of 
statutes; 

• decides the content of 
statutes to be passed by 
parliament; 

• makes the decisions on 
government spending; 

• co-ordinates the ad¬ 
ministration and gives orders 
to (he public service on how to 
carry out administration; 

• acts in ways designed to 


further its own political sur¬ 
vival. 

In 1B70, Brian Talboys, then 
an experienced minister and 
Inter deputy Prime Minister, 
characterised Cabinet in the 
following way: 

“In New Zealand all the 
major decisions are made by 
Cabinet whether or not they 
invol ve m ore than one 
department. In fact, it is 
Cabinet which governs. It is 
-Cabinet which determines the 
financial authorities granted 
to Ministers and unless a 
Minister has this authority he 
cannot spend, regardless of 
what the relevant Act may 
say. The sanction is not that of 
the law, of course; it is that of 
his Cabinet colleagues." 

Although committees of 
Cabinet form an important 
feature of cabinet’s work, no 
hard and fast rules exist 
concerning the committees. 
Committees come and go 
according to the issues of the 
day, but some are more or less 
permanent fixtures. Some of 
the important committees, 
such as Works and State 


UNBRIDLED 

POWER? 
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Services, enjoy power to make 
final decisions on questions 
which come before them, 
although the full Cabinet could 
reverse a committee decision. 
Cabinet committees cannot be 
considered separately from 
Cabinet itself — they are all 
part of the same decision¬ 
making complex. At various 
limes in recent New Zealand 
history there have been as 
many aB thirty committees, or 


as few ns 10. Some com¬ 
mittees, such as Civil Defence, 
hardly ever meet. Others, like 
the committees dealing with 
economic q ueslious a tid 
government expenditure, meet 
regularly. 

In 1970, Talboys snid (hat lie 
was a member of 15 cabinet 
committees and this ‘menus 
spending Hi to 12 hours each 
week at meetings of Cabinet or 
its committees ami many mure 
hours preparing for such 
meetings’. Cabinet committee 
meetings, unlike full cabinet, 
are often attended by officials 
who discuss issues with 
ministers and tender their 
advice. 

For (he formal meetings of 
cabinet on Mondays, Cabinet 
papers are prepa red by 
departments under the 
supervision of the minister. 

When a proposal 
involves expeudi ture, a 
Treasury report on the 
proposal Is circulated to every 
member of cabinet. The 
department in charge of 
proposals has the right of 
reply. The views of other 


How to find a needle 
in a haystack 
in less than 30 seconds. 

“We can approve credit for any one of 
our 36,000 cardholders In less time than It takes 
to write-up the bill.’’ 

- Pat Reinhardt. Manager, Membership Division, 

Diners Club of New Zealand. 


"With the Kodak Oracle 
microfilming system we have 
at Diners Club, we can find 
anything in our records In 
90% less time than It took 
before. Be It an old account, 
correspondence, credit 
rating or whatever, all it takes 
Is one operator and 30 
seconds." 

Diners Club of N.2. has found 
that the Kodak Oracle 
microfilming system can 
provide quick solutions to 
many applications. 

You can get the response you 
need wherever paper files are 
maintained, wherever 
computer documents are 
filed. Oracle can handle such 
applications as: order entry, 
order processing, accounts 
payable/receivable, 
purchasing functions, 
personnel records, customer 
service. 

Kodak Oracle of fern time and 
money savings that your 
business may not have been 
able to cost>justlfy up to now: 

• Reduce multiple manual 
sorting steps., 

• Quickly match, co-relate, or 
cross reference two or more 
documents. 

• Retrieve documents very 
quickly funder 30 seconds) 

• Periodically purge files to 
, save file space. 

• Obtain legible, legally 
, acceptable copies of 
documents. 

• Eliminate duplicate boples 
and files. 




today and In the future. And 
it can mean a full range of 
application capabilities. 
Kodak Oracle equipment. A 
low-cost micro-image filing 
and retrieval programme that 
takes the needle out of the 
haystack in your information 
flow problems. A method that 
truly responds. 


• Re-allocate the efforts of file 
maintenance personnel. 

• Reduce the problems of lost 
money as the result of lost, 
misplaced, and misfiled 
documents. 

Kodak Oracle 
means quicker, 
more efficient 
management and 
retrieval of your 
Information 
through microfilm, 
it means easy, 
one-step key 
access through 
discrete document 
codes. It can mean 
flexibility, no 
matter whatyour 
filing procedures 



Kodak microfilm 



I- 


T S«#15?Si Sy8 !? m> Markals Division, 

KODAK New Zealand Limited, 

P.O. Box 2198, Auokland. 
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will nisn lv available. Tlx* 
documentation sn pro pa ml is 
designed tu give ministers a 
set tif views li* weigh in 
reaching the cabinet decision 
on the subject. 

The business ul cabinet is 
carried util under the super¬ 
vision of the secretary to 
euhiuet, a high-ranking per¬ 
manent putilic servant who 
lioads liie unit which services 
cabinet. The cabinet office 
arranges llie agenda and 
prepares the minutes recor¬ 
ding decisions. While lliese 
functions are under (tic formal 
control of the prime minister, 
in reality the Cabinet office 
functions witli n grout deal of 
independence. To a large 
extent llie agenda arranges 
itsdf depending upon what 
papers Jiave been prepared fur 
Cabinet consideration. 

Ministerial 

responsibility 

'The concept of ministerial 
responsibility Is often said to 
be a great protection against 
the abuse of power by 
ministers. Ministerial 
responsibility may mean (lull 
ministers are responsive to 
public opinion because the 
govermncnl can be voted out 
of office at elections. Or it may 
mean that ministers arc ac¬ 
countable to parliament for 
their actions and Lhosc of Iheir 
officials. The second moaning 
has attracted mast discussion. 

It is a custom of government 
that ministers share collective 
responsibility for the policies 
of the Government. The 
principle cannot lx 1 directly 
enforced in any court but rests 
on usage. It is said that there 
must be unity in cabinet once 
decisions huvo been taken; 
this nmounts to little more 
Uian thu loose notion Hint tlu* 
members of cabinet should 
stand or full together. 'Iliey 
cannot evade responsibility for 
government policy. 

Another aspect of the con¬ 
cept of ministerial respon¬ 
sibility concerns individual 
ministers. A minister must 
answer questions in 
parliament concerning the 
activities of those departments 
for which he is rcsixnisihlv. It 
is sometimes snid Unit the 
minister must resign when he 
or one of his officers lias 
blundered. That has nut 
happened in New Zealand 
since 1934 and where cir¬ 
cumstances might indicate 
resignation a minister cun 
shelter behind the collective 
responsibility of cabinet 
mentioned above. 

Neither colluclive respon¬ 
sibility nor individual 
responsibility seems to 


much in *» 
seems to b. 
accepted ft 
ministers in New Zealand 

disagrw with one another? 

example, in 1978 the m|£ 
responsible lor the iw 
nu-nl »f internal AffainV 
he was m favour of some J 
111 revenue sharing for|: 
aullit.rides; the minis*. 
iiiuincc Hid prime miu. 
sanl that he was not b 
made their positions cion 
public. No doubt there b 
great deal more disagree 
in cabinet than ever bate- 
Public, but on occasions fy 
it is convenient f, 
disagreement can be ^ 
public. In recent yean infe 
Zealand, ministers have n« 
managed to find an iaseei 
principle upon which & 
disagree with their collar 
and which is of suiT 
portance to them thattl^ii 
compelled to resign. 

The concept of mkdft 
responsibility Is not, howa; 
totally bankrupt. It doesli 
some important praci* 
consequences for our got- 
ment. The Govemmeui 
legally liable for acts db 
public servants underu 
minister's control and ciii 
sued in respect of thm?. 
in ini si er can be ii 
({iiesliuns in parliament t-. 
die actions of his deputes 
The minister must ansisi 
parliament for things »L' 
may have gone wrongs 
minister and no oik eft. 
responsible to parlianxn 
that way. He is supposed: 
take steps to see tbit: 
department functions ^ 
ficiently and to ensure 
is consulted on all mattei' 
im|iortanee. Tho pernui 
heiui of tlie departed: 
answer aide to the mt«' 
There neetis to be ctctw 
consultation belwee 7 
minister and his depr* 
officers on a day lode? 

Cabinet government^ 
an affront to the w- 
sepurulion of powers; a 1, 
combines a numb* • 
legislative, executively 
nd judicative 
Cabinet commands P 
resources. In the 
departments coming u®": 
Slate Services Ad there* 
more than 78,000 empwp 
18711. 

Miuiy public 

....J.. ,.r itrjini skill 


powers 




[X'lijile of great skill 
perUse; In some spw* 

activity Uio Govornmenj^ 

a, & 


its command 
monopoly on *» ;j 

available in NewZ<*W 

the orderly • 

public service 8 eI ) ert, ^f• 
deal of information, 
which is Information, W, 


only to the Govb *'r^* 
Information is anothw \\ 


OUTSTANDING 

OPPORTUNITY 

Back up for existing Installation or 


in the armoury of executive 
power. The capacity of those 
wishing to scrutinise or oppose 
government is directly af¬ 
fected by the amount of in¬ 
formation available to them 
from government. No group of 
managers or directors in New 
Zealand can bring to bear the 
range or resources and the 
width of powers available to 
Cabinet. 

Caucus role 

TOE role of caucus is one of 
the minor mysteries of New 
Zealand Government. Some 
say it exerts real power, others 
that it is a rubber-stamp for 
cabinet. The truth lies in 
between. Both major political 
parties conduct regular 
weekly meetings of their 
memlwrti of parliament. In the 
case of tlx* Labour Party 
several party officials also 
attend. 

For the governing party 
per Imps the must inqiortunt 
role of caucus is as a sounding 
board for the condition of 
public opinion on questions of 
the day. Soinellines ministers 
even speak nsifcuucus had the 
final say on important con¬ 
troversial questions which are 
the responsibility of the 
executive. 11 is probably I rue 
that the more controversial an 
issue the more caucus will be 
concerned with U. Amt on some 
issues caucus may decide dial 
the policies of the ministry urc 
unacceptable und must be 
changed. The best short 
description ot caucus I have 
seen conies from former 
National Party speaker, 
Alfred Allen. He snid in 1971: 
"... at caucus meetings, where 
nil are regarded as equal, and 
some prove themselves a little 
more equal than oiliers. 
Mom Lot's are extremely 
outspoken and the utterances 
and actions or individual 
Members come under very 
close scrutiny. A word picture 
of a Member is often yi vividly 
[Minted tlvil il enables him to 
see himself clearly as others 
see him. 

“While Cabinet Ministers 
form the executive Govern¬ 
ment. they are always ready 
and willing to bring all matters 
of major importance before 
caucus before becoming 
Irrevocably committed to any 
course of action. While it is 
unusual, I have on occasions 
seen the strongly presented 
recommendation of a Minister 
turned down in no uncertain 
manner and on other oc¬ 
casions a Cabinet decision 
reversed or abandoned. 

"At our caucus meetings 
every Member is encouraged 
to express his views for or 
against any and every 
■ proposal before caucus, and 
. “ very often a decision is 
- deferred to enable those 
..■ against to marshal support 
'vV and fully prepare their case," 
Allen said. 
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the National Parly, the main 
thrust of its activities seems to 
be directed at promoting the 
political health of the party. 
Sometimes that will provide a 
useful check upon executive 
action; in other instances It 
may encourage excesses In 
policy. 

Caucus cannot be counted as 
a systematic auditor of 
government policy. Caucus 
and caucus committees help in 
the formulation of government 
policy, but the areas of con¬ 
centration shift depending on 
political circumstances at the 
time. In the context of (he 
present discussion, however, 
some conclusions can be 
reached about caucus. Caucus 
provides: 

• a check on both cabinet and 
individual ministers 

• a barometer of political 
opinion uvailablo to the 
ministry on controversial 
issues. 

• a forum for determining 


The accompany article Is an edited extract from n chapter on 
Cabinet, caucus and the Prime Minister from tho new book on 
the New Zealand constitution by Geoffrey Palmer, professor 
of low at Victoria University in Wellington. The book, 
"Unbridled Power?" was published lost week by Oxford 
University Press and is available from bookshops at $8.95. 
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Caucus committees play an 
Important part in determining 
v tho attitude of caucuB. 
s Ministers sometimes refer 
^.Government bills to a caucus 
committee boforo introducing 
them to parliament, although 
there is no fixed practice about 
But caucus is consulted on 
: almost all legislation before it 
introduced into the house. 

; Departmental officials ■ are 
V often Involved In supplying. 
.^Information to government 
' " caucus committees. Caucus 
continues to have an Influence 
on legislation when the bill is 
before a select committee and 
.. the political implications of 


sm KEITH HOLYOAKE . . . 
maintain r fatherly oversight 

pulilicnl strategy ami tactics. 

Caucus deliberations are 
secret and it is hard to sec how 
they could k- made mure open 
mul still function off'.*elively 
Caucus does carry out some 
us etui functions in tillering 
policies before the government 
becomes committed to them, 
but liie emphasis on party 
advantage, which necessarily 
dominates all activities in 
caucus, ensures that caucus 
cannot k* relied upon as a 
major source ol protection for 
the public aguinst the actions 
and decisions of the executive. 

How powerful 
is PM 

THE charge has sometimes 
been made, in the United 
Kingdon and in New Zeeland, 
that government by cabinet is 
in eclipse. What we have now, 
it is said, amounts to a 
[residential system with the 
prime minister as president. R 
H S Crossman described in 
1963 a phenomenon he called 
‘prime ministerial govern¬ 
ment'. Lord George-Brown’s 
statement about why he 
resigned from Harold Wilson’s 
Cabinet In 1968 echoes the 
same theme: 

“I resigned on a' matter of 
fundamental principle, 
because it seemed to me that 
Ihe Prime Minister was nol 
only Introducing a 
‘presidential’ system into the 
gunning of government that is 
wholly alien to tho British 
constitutional system ... but 
was so operating it that 
decisions wore being taken 
ovor the heads end without the 


Much of the prime minister’s 
power will always depend upon 
personality and temperament. 
Some people like team-work; 
some find the delegation of 
decisions uncongenial and 
want to have a hand in as 
many as possible. Legend In 
Wellington and Professor 
Keith Sinclair’s biography 
suggest dial Walter Nash was 
the latter sort of prime 
minister. No doubt the 
political success of a prime 
minister contributes to the 
degree of power he can 
exercise; a prime minister 
who, as parly leader, wins 
elections consistently will hold 
more sway with coileugucs 
than one who bus been dogged 
by electoral failures 

The prime minister's right to 
npi>oint other ministers can 
also lx* regarded as a source of 
strength. In a National 
govermncnl the prime 
minister selects (lie ministers 
and allocates the portfolios. 
With Lubour, caucus elects the 
members of cabinet but the 
prime minister allocates the 
portfolios. Even with National, 
however, there urc constraints 
upon u prime minister'a 
freedom: il is felt tint can¬ 
didates for cabinet must have 
had cxpericnec in ilte House of 
Representatives. In 1975 
Prime Minister MuUloon had 
only twenty-eight members «»f 
parliament with parliamen¬ 
tary experience from which In 
select u cabinet of twenty 
people und provide a speaker, 
chairman ot committees und 
two whl|Xv No doubt In a much 
larger parliament than New 
Zealand's the power of ap¬ 
pointment by the prime 
minister would amount to a 
mure significant source of 
power. But when it is ap¬ 
preciated thut cabinet 
selection is limited by a 
number of factors such as 
representation of geographical 
areas, age and experience, the 
power of appointment cannot 
be counted as highly 
significant in the cir¬ 
cumstances of New Zealand in 
the seventies. 

The right to dismiss a 
minister might be regarded as 
a potentially greater source of 
prime ministerial power ex¬ 
cept for the fact that it is a 
power which seems hardly 
ever to be exercised in modern 
New Zealand politics. 
Ministers do retire from time 
to time by not offering 
themselves for re-election, but 
ministers are nol dismissed 
from office as they sometimes 
are in the United Kingdom and 
Australia, 

Indeed not only do prime 
ministers tend not to dismiss 
ministers .(atleast openly j in 
New Zealand, ministers do not 
resign either. 

Resignation dissociates the 
minister with policies of which 
he disapproves. Such 
resignations have not occurred 
in New Zealand since the 
second world war and the 
practice must be regarded for 
the moment as a dead lotto-. 
The site of the house and lack 


minister would discuss such a 
step with at least some of his 
colleagues, if nol (he whole 
cabinet. Because elections 
must be held every three years 
in New Zealand the threat of 
holding an early election 
cannot be counted of great 
significance in the catalogue of 
prime ministerial power. 

The prime minister is the 
chairman of cabinet. His 
opinion will carry great weight 
on all issues, whereas In¬ 
dividual ministers will tend to 
be regardod at their most 
authoritative In dealing with 
matters Inside their own 
portfolios. As Sir Keith 
Holyoake once pul il: “tlx: 
Prime Minister must maintain 
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added an 


n fatherly oversight over llio 
progress of his Cabinet 
col leagues, particularly in 
Iheir work ot implementing 
jrtliey." There is no formal 
voting in cabinet. And 
ulihuiigh the prime minister is 
responsible for summing up 
cabinet discussion, he fs not 
able to get away with stating 
his own view for long if his 
colleagues disagree with him. 

The public regard the prime 
minister as the chief 
spokesman of the government 
on all important Issues. He 
holds the major press con¬ 
ferences. and what he says 
gains great attention in the 
media. He is not restricted in 
what he says, as his colleagues 
usually are, to matters within 
Ihe particular portfolios he 
holds. So to some extent a 
prime minister is the govern¬ 
ment's trouble-shooter: when 
a problem gets hot (he prime 
minister may well intervene in 
the handling of it. 

PM as Finance 
Minister 

To the above sources of 
power must be added two 
which are linked, with the 
administration of ED 
Muldoco. First, ' it must bo 
observed that from 1975 to 1978 
Muldoon held tlie portfolio of 
minister of finance. The 
minister of finance Is an Im¬ 
portant person -In any 
government because all 
questions of expenditure In¬ 
volve him. He i& minister jn 
charge of the Treasury, which 
is the most powerful depart¬ 
ment of state. Treasury: 1 b 


portant counterweight to the 
proposals of those ministers 
who wish to spend money. 


terception warrants in relation 
to any communication not 
otherwise lawfully obtainable. 


Economic policy lies at Ihe The service is empowered to 
heart of government policy in investigate terrorism, sub- 
New Zealand. So the minister version and espionage, con- 
uf finance who presides over cepts wliich are but vaguely 


(his finHTxdal machinery is a 
pivotal figure in government; 
when he is also the prime 
minister the concentration of 
power In one Individual is 
overwhelming. 

Second, to the impressive 
panoply of powa- outlined so 
far, Muldoon added an in¬ 
novation of his own. The prime 
minister has responsibility for 
co-ordinating the policies of 
government, making sure that 
one minister is not doing 
something incompatible with 
the actions of another, Ironing 
nut clashes of responsibility 
and that sort of thing. In this 
task successive New Zealand 
prune ministers have been 
helped by officials in Ihe 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
who constituted the Prime 
Minister's Department. 
Muldoon moved the unit away 
from Foreign Affairs and 
added some functions Tlie 
department comprises the 
following sections: 

• the prime minister's per¬ 
sonal ministerial office 

• a press office to act us 
publicity co-urdinatnr for the 
ministry as well us the prime 
minister 

• the enhinet office to service 
cabinet und its commit Ices 

• the Externa) intelligence 
Bureau, which centrulisus 
intelligence functions 
previously carried on l»y the 
Departments of Defence and 
Foreign Affairs 

• an advisory group <>f siIm/uI 
eight people to provide the 
prime minister with an extra 
source t«f ml vice 

The novel features of the 
new department stem irinn the 
revamped press of live and the 
policy advisory group, 
pipulnrly known as tlie ‘Think 
Tank". Some people felt Hint 
oven if Die development of the 
policy advisory group was not 
an attempt to cut down tlie 
power of Treasury, it certainly 
was intended to give tlie prime 
minister an effective overview 
and greater control of all 
crucially important policy. 

Members of the new group 
were not recruited exclusively 
from the public service. Three 
came from the private sector 
on contract. Whatever views 
arc held concerning the 
propriety or the new 
arrangement. It undoubtedly 
provides a useful source of 
advice on policy to the prime 
minister —advice which could 
be at odds with that received 
from the ordinary depart¬ 
ments of stale. Tlie group is 
abLe to analyse and probe all 
proposals and il should help 
achieve greater co-ordination 
between government policies. 
There is nothing sinister about 
, a minister having a group of 
special advisers to whom he 
can listen. But if the prime 
-minister has such a high 
powered team And no pther 
minister do, fnore power tend* 
1 to accrue to tho prime 
minister. The group will ob¬ 
viously become an important 
focus for negotiations of the 


defined. Those are awe¬ 
inspiring powers in a free 
society; the formal checks 
upon their exercise arc 
minimal. 

Hardly any of the powers of 
cabinet, caucus or tlie prime 
minister rest upon any legal 
foundation. The present 
system has evolved, as is a 
custom of our government. 
There is nothing to stop it 
evolving further. The powers 
at present concentrated in 
cabinet and the prime minister 
could well be curbed: either 
some power should be 
removed from (he cabinet 
area, or countervailing powers 
siio iild be located elsewhere. 
Tlie legislative function of 
parliament has been damaged 
to n great extent by 
domination from cabinet 
reinforced by rigid party 
diHelpline. If parliament were 
ahlo lit stain! up Lu cabinet 
miller than uel sulworvicntly, 
it would function as u mure 
effective cheek on the 
executive branch of govern¬ 
ment- 

The [lowers <>f the executive 
and legislative brunches of 
government could be 
separated entirely, to enable 
each Iminch to art as a 
restraint iipm ihe other. At 
present cabinet ministers 
must ul.*!■ i L«j niemlii-rs of 
parliament; ii members uf 
cabinet were not members uf 
parliament, cabinet 
doimnnlimi of both caucus arid 
parliament would be mure 
difficult, such a situation 
would certainly mrini Hint 
isuliumud could exi-rl more 
intlueiiee u[ien tlie conduct uf 
goverimiMil limn it has ever 
done. Cabinet miuUteis would 
eontuuu- l" conduct Hie 
government and preside over 
the public service. T he money 
for government would be voted 
by parliament and statutes 
would eontme to be passed 
there. The executive branch of 
government could propose 
measures, but parliament 
would have die dispositive 
power. One disadvantage with 
sucli a system, which is the 
basis of the United Slates 
government, is that ministers 
are not answerable to 
parliament for their conduct of 
government, 

A related proposal comes 
from Nigel Roberts of the 
University of Canterbury. 
After studying what occurs in 
Norway and Denmark he 
suggests that it should be 
permissible to choose 
ministers from among non- 
parliamentarians. Such 
ministers would have the right 
to speak in parliament but not 
to vote. The suggestion has the 
advantage of increasing the 
availability of talent for the 
demanding and Important post 
of . cabinet minister. Fur- 
termore, it would enable the 
blurred line between executive 
and legislative functions 16 be 
made more dear than It now 
is. From a legal point of,view 
such a constitutional alteration 


s: 


jgr suggested changes are 
dscuaBed. Although the in- 
^ fluence of caucus has grown in ■ not easy to determine, 
recent years, particularly In especially In, New Zealand. 


krowiedae of ministers attd of further political opportunity powerful faepause t subjects 

to ouUdnta tea In New ZeaW after all spending proposals of ote 
1 HT 100 onen outsiders in ms reglgnafton gee]n to raUltate departments to scrutiny and 

Resignation does often says ‘No 1 . Any proposal 
to cabinet, dceompantod by ah : 
adverse -report ' from ./he. 
Treasury bt bound, to be closely 
Scrutinised, even! 11, It- is 
eventually approved; Many 
expenditures which;(to not go 
to cabinet' must receive the 
approval of the -/minister .".of 
finance, Control ‘over Ihe 


entourage seemed to bo almost 
the only effective 'Cabinet'." 

Few contest that a prime 
minister has great power and 
authority, but many hold the 
view that such has been'the 
Bltuatton for years. Certainly it 
seems clear, in both Britain 
and New Zeeland, that the 
prime minister la a good deal 
more than the first’ amoni 
equals; how much morerit 1: 


against it. 
not necessarily mean political 
extermination' In the United 
Kingdom, whereas It probably 
would in New Zealand. 

The prime minister pan 
advise the governor-general to 
dissolve : the Hoqse of 
Representatives at any Ume 
and hold a general election, 


typo which go on between coLdd easily be made In New 

officials prior to any cabinet Zealand. . 

paper being emit up. So the ; these proposals Tor change 

S rime minister’s .riew : deserve serious consideration. 

iparLment la an Important ^ increased separation 1 of 
soured of, power. Whpn the'. powers betw.cen ihe executive 
prime minister haa such, lift , aad the legislative: amis of 
advisory group-and atop hoi*- : government would go a great 
the finance . portfolio, the , distance towards redudldg the 
concentration df iporfer to one domination : of . the. executive 
man's hands seentaj too, great W hjch.;; characterises - New 
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Added to all of the: above , vantages. Cabinet’gaVernttlfut. 
.! mu^tbe tlm fact that thdprime as we k^ pit^ could ^bo' 
minister Jd always mipistpr iri destroyed!’ii dot i mfcrely 


but such a step has not been j public purse belongs to .Ihe 
taken in New Zealand since.. minister f lna 6e*F Kftd ids. 
195j.' It might be expected In' \ treasury ,'officials ,awi that 
New ZealBpd.tba.i t|e. prime' powpr constitutes, ah /m- 
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by David Roble 
A MODERN “mutiny” over 
the Bounty jeopardised a new 
export prospect for New 
Zeeland the other day barely 
before the venture had got 
under way. 

Hardly had the cocktail 
glasses stopped tinkling to 
celebrate the inaugural 
voyage of the 3800-tonne 
French Polynesian freighter 
Bounty from Auckland to 
Papeete laden with New 
Zealand exports than the New 
Zealand Seamen’s Union 
slapped a week-long picket on 
the ship to prevent it from 
leaving port. 

The union claimed the ship’s 
ownerB, Compagnie 


Tahitienne Maritime (the 
Tahiti Line as it will be known 
here), were cross-trading by 
taking cargo to Tongs and 
Western Samoa an the journey 
to Papeete. 

But, the fact is that the 
Bounty was carrying only 1400 
tonnes of cargo to Nukualofa 
and Apia on behalf of the 
Tong an line Warner Pacific on 
a space charter agreement 
because its own ship wasn’t 
immediately available. 

Two appeals by the Tahitian 
Seamen’s Union to the New 
Zealand seamen to call off the 
picket went unheeded in spite 
of hints that the Tahitians 
might retaliate. 

French Polynesian govern¬ 


ment council Vice-President 
Francis Sanford — the unof¬ 
ficial Premier — is understood 
to have cabled a message to 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
protesting against the boycott 
and expressing his full support 
for the Tahiti Line. 

The deadlock was eventually 
broken when Warner Pacific 
cancelled its contract, trans¬ 
ferring its cargo to its own 
ship, and the Tahiti Line 
assured Uie union it would not 
carry freight to Nukualofa 
and Apia. 

“This was a bitter blow to us 
for our first voyage,’ 1 says 
Tahiti Line president director- 
general Enrique Braun- 
Ortega. 


“Seiting up a new service 
like this, we would have been 
helped considerably by the 
Tongan contract which was 
only a oncer. Now we are going 
to have to wait a lot longer to 
recoup our Initial coals of 
setting up the service." 

Loss of the Tongan cargo 
could lose the Tahiti Line up to 
about $80,000. But in spite of 
this initial setback Uie new 
service augurs well for New 
Zealand exports to French 
Polynesia — providing ex¬ 
porters take up the cue. 

The Bounty, former 
Swedish-built ship Capitninc la 
Perouse owned by the Sof rana 
Uniline of New Caledonia, will 
provide a monthly service 


between New Zealand 
French Polynesia. 

Although in competition with 
the New Zealiuui Shipping 
Corporation's service, this will 
menu in practice a fortnightly 
run between Auckland and 
Papeete. 

Bihuii -Ortega is highly 
optimistic on tlx* prospects of 
increased trade between New 
Zealand and Tahiti. 

“11 is significant that New 
Zealand's exports to French 
Polynesia lust year dropped by 
15 per cent while Australian 
exports continue lo grow," lie 
says. 

This is partly because of 
Australia's belter shipping 
so*vices — three lines operate 
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opportunities * 

Um.*n,bu lk ,X^ 

French Polynesia m. 
about 24,000 cubic nZ 
limber a year but k 
Zealand's altare of (a, ■. 
ixiltry 0.5 per cent. 

. Most of the Thtdliaaifti 
imports come from the[b 
Slates but there ia Wltt 
why New Zealand ma 
increase its share, tpedi 
when we use metrta 

Braun-Orlega believes i 
chances are good of alb 
tripling Umberexporblii 
Zealutvd to Tahiti. 

Twu large food atock|ta 
arc* being huiJt In Tahiti 
iibutil BOOO tonnes of mu 
year will bo needed tou 
Ilium. 

New Zealand could $ 
share in litis, provldiagp 
are right, bat tlierewlllb. 
win put it ion from Aia:- 
and tin- United Slates. 

Ti-lepiioao poles, r 
pni.in.-ts, aiianlniumc 
li':ini<-:i,iiAiliiigtileea(ii-. 
Innl<ling mall-rials art. 
pi 1)1 III.-I:. I Inl could be* 
IIimhikIi 1 rii.'i'i'iisod Uf-r. 
I'Vi-iK-h l’)i)yiii'Sia. 


l lol el sites 
attract Japan 


.IAI 'ANKSE firms wlftjs 
invi-sl in lintels arc M i 
silc-s in Aiicklnnd, WeQr; 
(‘hristehureh and Hol«a 

Ihii si. far the Develop 
Fiiiiiiuv Corporatlflii |- 
has ralecl a new bi':* 
Wellhigtun as fl high F-': 
is nut involved. 

Nine underfill^;- 
{irnfkisal issupnrate,^ 
fin* present form, uJ*- 
not make a Japane* ’- 
«’hain. 

The Wellington boW^ 
he primarily ^ ; 
busiiu'SHimui as w™; 
Auckland hotel whli* • 
Rotorua and CnfWCf* 
proponnl.s are f° r 
hotels. u 

DFC general manag^j; 

I limn said ho had not 

miy prnnosola recoslf , 
luiy Japunose interesu 
Iwleis. 

Sevoral proposal* 1R . 
undnr considorall? 11 
new Auckland Airpw 
but though aorne ." t . 
overseas, none 
Japiui. 
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by David Boswell 

NEW Zealand appears lo be 
(he only democracy in which 
electricity distribution is 
allowed to be used as a 
political pawn. 

Ibe reasons for this state of 
affairs are: 

• The Government Is the 
producer, except In a minority 
of cases it is the only source of 
supply. Supply authorities are 
the retailers, and it is the 
producer that calls the tune. 

• This is an age of the 
pressure group, and on the 
distribution side of the elec¬ 
trical industry is a very weak 
pressure group. Perliaps this 
is because the Electrical 
Supply Authorities Association 
contains two factions: 
municipalities and power 
boards. And they are not 


year contract with a 10 per 
cent tariff increase. But 1972 ■ 
was an election year, and the 
Government did not want an 
increase in the price of elec¬ 
tricity to jeopardise its 
chances. 

It decided that the existing 
contract would continue for a 
further year, until March 31, 
1973, when the election would 
be over. 

To ensure that supply 
authorities did not increase 
tariffs to cover ether rising 
costs the Electricity Price 
Stabilisation Regulations 1972 
were promulgated. 

The regulations 
provided:— “Except with the 
prior approval of the Minister 
of Finance, no electrical 
supply authority shall charge 
for electricity supplies by R at 


TliK sue unit nf a scries on New Zea hind’s energy policy by 
David Roswell II I'tim, Ft'lH, AC A. ilr was a power board 
til iinngcr fur 25 years, cl minium of the I'owcr and Klnnnue 
Utilisation Committee uf the Klectrival Supply Authorities 
Assoelutlun for 10 years and a member of the Com miller to 
Review Power Requirements for the snine period. 


always compatible bedfellows. 
Compared with other pressure 
groups, (he* mild and gen¬ 
tlemanly Hpprunch by the 
association cuts no icc in 
today's world. 

The acceptance by the 
president of the Electrical 
Supply Authorities Association 
at the aver night decision uf the 
Government to increase the 
bulk price ol electricily by 60 
per cent was greeted with 
uma/.ement by consumers ol 
electricity, the people the 
association purports to 
represent. 

It was the tux on tea that 
began (he American 
Revolution; a lax on elec¬ 
tricity has no such repot - 
cushion here. 

In a belated excuse for the B0 
per cent increase, the Prime 
Minifler said that the 
Government had inside in¬ 
formation that the Shah of Iran 
would be deposed. 

The Ministry ol Energy 
apparently had forgotten to 
inform him (hat about So per 
cent of our electricity comes 
from renewable resources and 
dial the use of oil in its 
generation is minimal. 

A more logical response to 
the Iran situation would have 
been to increase the price of 
petrol immediately. 

The year 1971 saw the first 
interference with the elec¬ 
tricity bulk supply tariff for 
political purposes. 

The bulk supply contract 
with supply authorities was to 
’. expire on March 31, 1972. 

The Government and the 
; Bulk Supply Committee of the 
■t. Electrical Supply Authorities 
<; Association agreed on a two 


n rale Hint exceeds the charge- 
being made on 31 day of 
January, 1972." 

Although considerable 
publicity was given to the 
revocation of price 
stabilisation rcgulalions from 
April B, 1979, these regulations 
are still in force. The so-called 
autonomous electrical supply 
authorities are still required to 
gel the approval of the 
Minister of Finance fur any 
tariff increase. 

A Lubour Government was 
elected in 1972. One of Us 
election promises was that it 
would stabilise costs — so 
In rills won- nut increased until 
alter a National Government 
Whs elected ill 1975. It is of 
interesi to note how increases 
in the cost of electricity are 
related to the three yearly 
election. 

The latest increase is in no 
way related to Uie east of 
production. It Is simply a 
met hud of collecting more 
taxation to recoup the 
reductions in taxation offered 
as an election bribe last year. 

The late McKenzie King, a 
former Prime Minister of 
Canada, made the point when 
he said: "The politician’s 
promises of yesterday are the 
taxes of today.” 

The promise of cheaper 
electricity lo certain industries 
in the South Island im¬ 
mediately prior to the last 
election was yet another 
example of the use of elec¬ 
tricity for political purposes. 

The sequel to Uie 60 per cent 
increase in the bulk supply 
tariff makes a farce of any 
consistent energy policy. It 
was obvious that the Govern- 
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ment had given little or no 
consideration to the effect of 
the increase on energy in¬ 
tensive industries. 

Immediately after the price 
increase was announced the 
Prime Minister officially 
opened a pulp mill at Karioi. 
No doubt he was promptly 
advised of the disastrous 
impact of the increase on that 
particular industry, so he 
announced that such Industries 
would be given a rebate. 

The managing director of 
Tasman Pulp and Paper 
Company Ltd stated in his 
annual report that his com¬ 
pany would be paying $7 
million more for electricity 
this year. He said that unit 
charges for electricity would 
be substantially higher, In 
some cases more than double 
than those incurred by mapy 
competing pulp and paper 
companies elsewhere in the 
world. 

On June 12, tile Acting 
Minister nf Trade nral industry 
announced an electricity coat 
relief scheme for exporters. 
The rebate applies to the part 
the increase in electricity lulls 
connected with the exports and 
will lie limited to 50 per cent of 
the increase. The level of 
rebate will be determined by 
the firm’s pro| Mir lion nf export 
sales In total sales. 


PERIOD 


TARIFF MOVEMENT 


April 1972— March, 1973 

no increase — election year 

April 1973-March. 1976 

no increase — Labour stabilisation policy. 

April 1976-March. 1977 

6u per cent Increase 

April 1977—March 1978 

-to per cent Increase 

April 1978—April 1979 

5 per cent increase — election year 

May 1979 

60 per cent increase. 


This concession raises some 
interesting points. 

What particular Minister 
decides energy policy? One 
would have thought the 
Minister of Energy would have 
some say in this decision. 

Will the same concession be 
available for bulk users of coal 
or natural gas? The involved 
and complicated formula will 
mean more work for more civil 
servants, when the ostensible 
aim of the Government is to 


reduce the number of civil 
servants, 

There is a possibility tha t the 
60 per cent increase could be a 
breach of the law. The bulk 
supply contract between the 
Government and each supply 
authority has a clause that 
states that six montlis notice 
must be given of any alteration 
to the tariff. 

In this case the notice was 
less than six days. But the 
breach would be of academic 
interest only as the Govern¬ 


ment appears to have little 
regard for contractual 
obligations. 

It appears that the only way 
to remove gas and electricity 
from the whims and vagaries 
of party politicians is to 
establish an Energy Cor¬ 
poration with some degree of 
autonomy. 

The establishment of such a 
corporation could lead to a 
consistent and logical energy 
policy to the ultimate benefit of 
all consumers. 



Energy Corporation Alternative...autonomy could lead toa consistent policy. 
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Pan Am understands International business 

travel. 

Long trips, often at short notice, mean 
you have lo pay full fare. 
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received nothing extra 
for full Tare. Just the 
same full sendee as all 
tour travellers and 
budget fare passengers. 

But now Pan Am 
introduce Clipper" 6 
Class with all the 
extras for full fare 
passengers, 

We begin in the 
airport with a special 
Clipper ® Class 
check-ln to speed 
things along. And use 
of the first class 
lounge where available. 

On the plane you 
are seated In a special 
section next to an 
empty seat wherever 
possible,. 

,leverages and; 
headsets afe 
complimentary 
allowing you to enjoy 
the movie or the 
music of your choice 
free of charge. 

Long flights can 
be tiring but with’ 
Clipper® Class you. 
can mix a little 
pleasure with 
business. ■ . 

See your travel; 
agent. ' • .: . | 
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Export production scheme 
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LANCE ADAMS-SCHNEIDER 
withhold protect Ion. 


retains power to grant or 


by Warren Berryman 

FREE trade advocates will 
say Government has not gone 
far enough. But the 1979 budget 
contained at least three 
significant steps towards 
liberalising this country’s 
protectionist policies with an 
eye to enhancing comparative 
advantage in exports. 

The new export production 
assistance scheme allows 
exporting manufacturers to 
(Main import licences to bring 
in raw materials and com¬ 
ponents when it can be shown 
that either the high price or 
poor quality of local raw 
materials or components 
would jeopardise export 
performance. 

This scheme brings to a 
close New Zealand's 40-year- 
old policy of import sub¬ 
stitution at all costs. 

It recognises the inter¬ 
relationships of industries 
under the hothouse umbrella of 
protection — the fact that 
protection for one industry can 
boost the costs of inputs for 
another Industry and price 


that Industry's goods nut of the 
export market. 

This scheme also illustrates 
(lie political fact Hint memlxTs 
of the powerful Manufacturers 
Federation do not have 
common interests, nor do they 
speak with a united voice when 
it conics to (he question of 
protectionism. 

Some local manufacturers 
can not exist without the high 
tariff barriers ami import 
licensing which allows them in 
gouge New Zealand consumers 
with prices many times the 
world price for llielr goods. 

In the first instance the 
consumer subsidises these 
companies existence and 
profits. When these companies 
goods are sold at artifically 
high prices the consumer price 
index rises, and with it. wage 
demands. 

The protected inanufacliner 
can pass increased wage costs 
on to his captive consumer 
The efficient exporting 
manufacturer can not. 

Even the highly inefficient 
protected manufacturers 
manage some token exports — 
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Australasian distributor with 
throughout Australia and New 
pervlcing furniture, home 
leisure, mall order trades. 


era of import substitution at all costs 



Still, the policy, If carried 
out as put forward in the 
Budget, might eliminate some 
of the more blatsnt price 
gouging carried out by 
favoured import licence 
holders and manufacturers 
enjoying a monopoly position. 

While the export production 
scheme and excessive price- 
quality differentials policy can 
be seen as positive steps in 
principal, they still offer no 
panacea for the efficient 
manufacturer dependent on 
locally produced components 
or raw materials. 

The exporting manufacturer 
still must go through ail the 
bureaucratic rigameroie to 
obtain his import licence while 
his competitor in the country 
to which he hopes to export has 
access to the best components 
at the lowest priceB only a 
phone calk away. 

Ail import licence will free 
the manufacturer from 
Government-itn |iust*d pro¬ 
tection. But I here is .still the 
freight hill to bring in Ihe raw 
material or components. And 
the high cost of freight (often 25 
to 30 per cent of live value of the 
import) pro Lee Is local 
manufacturers — protectionist 
policies aside. 

The ex port production 
assistance scheme applies 
only to those firms 
manufncluring fur export, not 
for product ion designed lor the 
domestic market. 

Certain items are not in¬ 
cluded — significantly, 
packaging materials. Tims it 
will nut help ilsh exporters, 
who hnvc ken complaining 
about having lo pny more for 
locally produced fish cartons 
than their overseas com¬ 
petitors. 

Nor will it assist wine ex¬ 
porters who must pay more 
here for bottles and hag in a 
box wine containers tlian do 
their Australian competitors. 

The third scheme announced 
in Ihe Budget, the product 
rationalisation policy, 
recognises the need for New 
Zealand manufacturers to 
specialise in areas where they 
have a comparative advantage 
and to achieve cost efficiencies 
through economies of Beale. 

As is the case with all in¬ 
ward-looking protectionist 
economies, tills country has 
seen a parallel development of 
a wide range of Industries — 
most of them producing only 
for the captive domestic 
market. 

For the past 40 years, 
Government policy has been 
one of almost blanket 
protection from competing 
imports for any product made 
locally. 

The fact that local products 
were frequently expensively 
produced and priced and often 


shoddy did not come into the 
argument. 

As a result, New Zealand 
had one of the world’s lowest 
levels of inter-industry trade 
isolating this country from 
worldwide technological in¬ 
terchange- 

producing for New 
Zealand’s small consumer 
market alone meant short 
production runs and none of 
the cost savings related to long 
runs and economies of scale. 

In most cases real 
economies of scale can be 
achieved by New Zealand 
firms when they look bey aid 
the local captive consumer to 
the world as their potential 
market. 

Doing this Involves a 
decision to drop some product 
lines and concentrate on areas 
of greatest comparative ad¬ 
vantage — those ureas where 
New Zealanders have their 
greatest strengths in the in¬ 
ternational division of labour. 

The new scheme muiounccd 
In Ihe Budget aixi explained by 
Minister of Trade and Industry 
Lance Ada ms-Schneider 
provides on incentive l<* in¬ 
dustry lo achieve the benefits 
of such specialisation. 

Tiie Budget mentioned tlv 
scheme saying, "to encourage 
Uic- transfer of resources into 
export production, licences 
will be issued for finished 
goods where a manufacturer 
seeks lo rationalise his 
business by casing production 
uf tile goods concerned, and 
concent rating the resources 
thus released in export ac¬ 
tivities. It will lie necessary lo 
establish in such instances Uuil 
n net foreign exchange ad¬ 
vantage will accrue. Cnrc will 
he taken tu ensure thut the 
iinpuvts thus allowed do not 
Jeopardise llw position of other 
efficient manufacturers.” 

In Ills explanatory notes, 
Adams-Schneider said: "In 
administering the Product 
Rationalisation Policy, the 
department's licencing of¬ 
ficers will seek to satisfy 
themselves that the claimed 
export benefits can 
realistically be achieved 
within a reasonable Lime span. 
Such a period will vary from 
case to case, and officers will 
use their discretion, 

“They will also carefully 
evaluate the products con¬ 
cerned In each company’s 
offer, both in relation to the 
needs of the domestic market, 
and In terms of export ex¬ 
pectations.” 

Licensing officers will 
consider detrimental effects 
on employment patterns, 
regional implications, and the 
“interests of efficient 
manufacturers in the same 
industry”, Adams-Schneider 
said. 


Would consider purchase exclusive^ 
imports under appropriate 1 liceiicfcf 
financial resource available to sup^, ff1 ~ M 
export oriented manufacturers. -• 

Interested in proven product- 
distribution, financial and Market I ng;: 
could improve market share ih'^.t 
countries. - 
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Thus Adams-Schnleder 
makes it patently dear that he 
as Minister, and not market 
forces, will be making all the 
decisions and retain the im¬ 
mense power enjoyed by the 
politician who can grant or 
withhold protection, and 
favour chosen parties with 
lucrative import licenses. 

Still, the two concepts put 
forwardin the Budget, treated 
as concepts apart from 
Adams-Scnneider’s discre¬ 
tionary administration, 
can be seen as significant steps 
towards rationalising New 
Zealand industry. 

In practice, these three 
concepts may prove to be 
nothing more thau additions to 
a pork barrel of political 
patronage. 

Wliile the two concepts pay 
lip sciwice to the desideratum 
put forward by free enterprise 
— fm? trade ccoimmists, they 
lack llio issfiitinl deni mil of 
freeiluiu trom political and 
bur emu-rat ic control. 

They also neglect New 
Zealand's biggest exporting 
group, the farmers. 





FISH EXPORTERS . . . still held back by carton prices. 
Farm input costs nre being falling [tartly because they arc 


pushed up by protection of 
local manufacturers but there 
is no provi si on in ei ther 
scheme for a fanner to import 
cheaper farm equipment, 
onion bags, packaging, or 
materials for farm land 
development if it can be shown 
that locally produced products 
are eltber to" expensive or of 
pour quality. 

Farmers still contribute 
some 72 I&-I- cent of our export 
income. And fiuin profits are 


forced, through Government's 
protectionist policies, Lo 
subsidise expensive and oftoi 
substandard manufacturing. 

When a manufacturer can 
make a case tiiat the high cost 
of locally produced input 
prices his finished product out 
uf the export market he might 
get an imixirl licence to bring 
in a cheaper import. 

When ii funner cumplniiK 
that farming is becoming nan- 


viable because of the high cost 
of local Lmputa, there is aa yet 
no avenue for redress, 

This neglect of farming 
interests Is probably the 
result, not the question of 
equity or economic good sense, 
but the recent ascendancy of 
manufacturing and finance- 
based economists over New 
Zealand's traditional 
agricultural economists. 

With this in mind, and 
judging from the long list of 
discretionary areas left to the 
administrators of these 
policies by Adams-Schneider, 
the three policies can probably 
best be seen as a sop to those 
economists clamouring for an 
overhaul of the potecUonist 
system and a benign pater¬ 
nalistic big Government nod to 
pressure groups here and 
thurc rather than Any real 
move towards a rationally 
planned economic policy. 

Tlic sceptics wait to lie 
convinced, bo fur Ihn higlUn¬ 
protected manufacturers have 
been hotter at twisting 
Government's arm than 
competing in the marketplace. 
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NwZtdqnd Motor COfpwt^ooUnf(MU(tvO 


49 experienced motoring journalists 
from 15 European countries combine their 
opinions and expertise each year to select 
The European Gqr of the Year. The.award 
distinguishes the wipner as the \, ■ 
out'standihg new motor car launched in ■ 
Europe. Rover won the award against 
other new cars from major European and 
multinational companies, the international 
jury making special reference to its safety 
innovations, European, Car of the Year is. 

. - one of four major International awards \v;on 
• : by flover In the first year of its life. The 1 
: ..'AAsOqld Medal. The £)on $afei,y Trophy.. 
X- Tht Style Auto.'Award. Rover is the mptor 
car deigned to meet today's challenges of 
'. fbel conservation with a powerful V8 . : 
engine giving around 25 mpg und^r '. 
r nornaal driving conditions. Never before^ 
:V has a jhew car becnso highly prized;, : ’ 
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PULP AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED 



Address by the Chairman, Mr R. R. Trotter, to 
the twenty-seventh annual general meeting on 
July 19, 1979. 



In his address to shareholders lest year, Mr Fletcher Indicated that as a result of the 43 
day work stoppage In Aprll/Mav 1978. It would be difficult for the Company to avoid a loss 
tor the year. In the event, the Company was able to complete the year with a small profit 
before taking in extraordinary Items. This was mainly due to Improved production 
performance In the second half. This performance together with a marked Improvement 
s llquidity sltuadon has enabled the Directors to recommend the 
restoration of tho ordinary dividend to a more acceptable level than has been the case 
during the last two years.. 

a 5 fS 3 STbS as 

Additionally, we will derive benefit from measures announced In the recent Budset^Both 


The vexed problem of wage relativity was not resolved by last year’s disastrous work 

was P r«ched er0 fUrth8r short str ' kes Mf,y ,n the currflnt year bBfor <» ■ ^promise 


* .m 0 .« kI ^Lf^f y A Qmp : is 1 ln 8 employee. Union and Company representatives has bean 
*°°.^ ' n *° file whole question and while this step Is not the comolete answer it u 
couraging example of Joint Worker/Unlon/Company approach to a difficult problem! 
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It was encouraging to hear recently from responsible leaders in the national tmrfa 
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a rfClJ?Si a !!S2 i !U! n0r 5 l m "* xaddra « themselves to this Issue. We must encourage 
oftedutfrbfl mGElf !E St and 1 communication between all parties Involved In the area 
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current 'w«k thlS ' ° , ( “ uree ' re,lect! * ho 

marketing autonomy which has recently 8n . d 
some increase in our domestic market shar« w «^rI S »?I.^ we have seen not only 
improvement in our Bxport sales Overall h«L!.*r but ® lso substantial 

sawmilling in th9 leV0 ' °' pr0,,tability of 


cash flow in 1977 has beenTevereed and our full h f. ed from pressures on our 
development of a significant wood resourca^inrfl???" 1 ™ w now bB malnt ained. The 
clearly a sound objective for Tasman 6 Und ® own rnar,agem0 nt and control is 


country in the 1990s Is no?news to the Indus?? iMs^SS ? COm ng availabla In this 
decade to foster the dynamic growthof NwJZealand*l ur1ng the naxt 
the maximum of their expertise and resources w thatTIS? . d - managQd operations to 
it can be attracted wUhoStK! SfN™ SSSSdcoStro!! 8 ° inV6Stmflnt ' S necessary 
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have proved our ability tTcwarPthem testable a^urt! Th? 8 ! a . vailabeandwa 
depends above all on people, particularly the*team a^kXS?.', Z5fw futlJrB of Tasman' 
1 am delighted at the way our ManagingDlrwtorTK^S-SP b! man8 8 ement and 
and Is developing his management team. We 8 hfve a illii!- . has ? ettled ln 

people then has been generally acknowledged I have ^lont in all our 

persistence wo will create an atmoTphefe of K ! n d S to w £ h and 

disputes to be settled without confrontation or stoppage!^ con,,denCB that will enable 


l now move the adoption of the Report of the Directors and the Accounts. 
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Fluidised bed helps 
coal stage comback 


by Bob Stott 

THE tripling of New Zealand's 
known coal reserves as a 
result of exploration over Ute 
past four years must rank as 
the nation's number one 
energy non-event. 

In 1975 proven reserves 
totalled 838 million tonnes — 
the proven recoverable coal 
reserve Is now 3300 million 
tonnes, a figure which will 
almost certainly rise again as 
exploration continues. 

Yet the proving of these huge 
reserves has attracted nothing 
like the publicity attending the 
discovery of the Kapuni and 
Maui gas fields or the 
development of hydro-electric 
schemes such as the Clutha. 

Coal has an image problem 
— it’s regarded as dirty to 
handle, dirty to burn and 
leaves a dirty deposit in the 
form of ash. 

These disadvantages, 
coupled with a traditionally 
negligible cost advantage, 
have made it more attractive 
to burn oil imported from the 
other side of the world rather 
than coal from the Waikato, 
Westland or Southland. 

Bul trends overseas indicate 
that coal could well stage a 
comeback. The rise in oil 
prices coupled with supply 
problems make It easier for 
coal to compete, and research 
lias shown new ways of using 
coal which overcome the old 
problems of inefficiency and 
pollution. 

The most important ol 
recent developments is the 
advent of tlie fluidised bed, a 
principle which was evolved 
for power station use and 
which is now' proposed for both 
maritime and railway 
utilisation. 

A fluidised bed comprises o 
quantity of sand or some oiler 
similarly inert material 
spread out across a perforated 
distributor plate. 

When air is blown through 
the many holes In the 
distributor plate, the sand 
begins to bubble and in fact 
behave something like a 
boiling liquid. 

Coal sprinkled on such a bed 
burns very efficiently and 
heats evaporation lubes buried 
in the bed. The coal burns at a 
relatively low temperature so 
Impurities don’t vaporise and 
ash does not fuse, while no 
smoke is created. 

Ash Is separated from the 
bed of sand in a cyclone, the 
clean sand being returned to 
the bed while the aBh falls into 
a hopper for later disposal. 

The coal does not need to be 
pulverised - typically any 
coal which wID pass through a 
coarse mesh is suitable. No 
costly stoker is needed, .only a 
screw feed conveyor, as the 
action of the bed spreads the 
uiel across it. 

The fluidised bed can be 
started up very quickly by 
m«ing propane gas with the 



TRANSPORT 
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fluidised air and using spark 
ignition— a small plant can be 
hi steam half an hour from 
lighting up. 

Given that there are .now 
of wl«g coal, and 
that this country has more 
than ample stocks: can coal be 
wed as a transport fuel in New 
Zealand; andean the transport 
of coal be improved? ^ 

Coal’s potential as a marine 

: Mis certainly brighter now. 
turbine 1 ship jitUliiiH 

® Tluidised bed could be buflt 
today, The' Swedish:: firm of 


coal at sea is the fact that the 
quality of marine oil fuels is 
falling rupidty. 

The traditional fuel for the 
big stow revving marine diesel 
of today is residual fuel oil — 
what’s left after the refinery 
has extracted petrol, diesel 
and other products from crude 
oil. 

With the increase in tlie 
price of crude, the refineries 
have been extracting more and 
more from it, so that tlie 
residue is gelling less burn¬ 
able. 

A recent analysis prctlicls 
that sulphur content of 
residual oil will rise by 40 jx-r 
cent and viscosity by 70 per 
cent over the next few years. 
The fear is that eventually 
residual oil will no lunger be a 
suitable fuel for internal 
combustion but it will remain 
suitable for steam raising. 

New Zealand doesn't have 
large quantities of residual oil. 
but it does have coal, so If tlx- 
shipping industry docs turn 
buck to si cum, we are in a 
position wliero we can use 
coal,burnednu a fluidised bed. 

The new steam technology is 
also utilised in a lirilish rfacign 
for a steam railway 
locomotive wliidi would bum 
low grade coul on u fluidised 
bed. And nt least on paper, 
would cost less to build than a 
conventional diesel 
locomotive. This would cost no 
more to maintain, cause lews 
pollution than a diesel. hu 
more reliable and would 
achieve at least the same 
thermal efficiency as a diesel 
This design is the work of 
Professor M W Thring, Dr 
J E Sharpe and P K lx* Sueur 
of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, 
Queen Mary College 
University of Lomton. 

Basic components are a 
water tube boiler and fluidised 
bed, and two reciprocating 
engine units nrranged as 
compounds, with the high 
pressure exhaust being 
compressed und reheated by n 
steam turbine. 

The stage has been reached 
where it is possible to seriously 
consider steam power 
produced by coal for use both 
at sea and on the railways. 

At the same time the new 
technology makes coal-fired 
steam plants far more at¬ 
tractive for Industrial use. 

The transport of coal and its 
methods of handling have 
changed hardly at all this 
century. Coal's competitor, the 
Oil industry, offers an un- 
parailed service. Oil by the 
shipload, the rail tanker load, 
the road truck load, the drum 
or the can is delivered with 
impressive ease and ef¬ 
ficiency. 

, a back ' u P service, 

with advice on how to'use the 
product, there's slick 
marketing and packaging, 

■ By contrast the coal industry 
foils dismally. Most coal is 

tronanA^J .i— - 


At a personal level, it k 
possible Lo buy cori 
dmm-htic use in nuftj 
paper bugs, but try ( 0 
winter’s supply „I « 
delivered to your 
domestic central heater 2 
see how dial oompeta b 
convenience with the ai t 
dustry’s home heating * 
truck. ^ w 

Coal can be handled In an 
which gets over mostolSiH 
difficulties. 

Since 1978, the Kalpanfo 
u| XT alive Daliy Cb has fa 
using small coal-carnlu 
containers to link the M 
minus with Us Helena 
dairy factory. 

Thu full containers weiflu 
tonnes and are fastened i 
railway wagons using ordiir 
ISO twist locks. 

Once the containers r 
loaded at the mines then 
tents are covered with toj- 
lids to avoid coal dist b!wi| 
about. At the factory, u 
container is picked up Lye 
over head gantry and nn'c 
tin.- fxiilerhouse bunker $: 
l*et«*ri- the lids are opened a 
conk-nt.s tipped out. 

Sucli cont uiners could i 
made in several sizes, say fi? 
in mid .0 tonnes, toovenllh 
dimensions so that exlflc, 
eonlniner currying road a 
rail vehicles and eontaireri 
equipment could be used. 


CHANGING 

YOUR 

COMPUTER 

PROGRAMME 


The Situation 
Youi computer prograjj 1 ^* 
cniitiiiu.dly require w 
huciiuse your markets 
pi oceduros 
volumos increase v 
system Ijccomos stramw 


The Problem 
Changing progritoWH “ ., 
bam- of every preffg*: 
lifn. Dissatisfaction le» s ; 
delays .md orrors. 


Documentation— 

A Partial Solution jj 
Bet far documented I; 
grammos are 
and more easily 
Commercial CompirtW^r.’ 
supply people to 
your systems. 

Expert Staff • 'Jf t ; 
Commercial ComputlnfU. 
expert programmers 4TOI. 
right now to- b fo jLCl: 
programmes up | 

of our programmOT^ .• 
free your> own.: WL* \ L 
development of flew 


i-.--■ 

a;-:;. 

Charges • = 

An hourly rafo,^A tSJBe 
or a monthly fi, 

statement basis- 1 .- 

Priority. 

You set the P r ~ ri Y;“ ra rf 
situation.. a.Wv'r™'®,- 
accordingly. . t-:; | 




For *''.further*WfSv. 
contact: ' • ;■ vt : v: 


cpMPUTiN^HPf 


i i 


R.R, Trotter, . 
Ctiflirpian. 
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Security industry enters 1984 


by Mary Varnham 

VIDEO cameras recording 
your every move. Concealed 
microphones relaying your 
conversations. Doors that can 
only be opened with magnetic 
cards and secret punch codes. 
Other doors opened and closed 
by electronic signals. Locks 
bolted and unbolted by remote 
control. Lights, machinery 
switched on und off from 
control centres kilometres 
nway. Invisible beams 
detecting wlieii yon enter a 
room ami when you leave. Kin* 
alumis that react In smoke 
even lx-[m e it is visible to tlie 
human eye. 

it might sound like a I Jig 
Brother fantasy, George 
Oi'well's 1 'jm 4. a scenario lor 
lhe future. But it's mil. As 
anyone in the security business 
will (ell you. all these devices, 
ami many others besides, are 
alive and well aiidupet'filing in 
New Zealand today. 

Industrial .seencity, the 
prottrlum ut emninereial 
ixiilding.s, tltt'ir pn-pei ly an<l 
|nTMimiel, is ]*rohafil> the 
fastest growing sorviee in¬ 
dustry in lip* western world. 
Ami while New Zealand is still 
lagging behind many other 
countries in the use und ap¬ 
plication of up-tii-the minute 
security techniques, we are 
fast catching up. Tlx.- New 
Zealand Security Industry 
Association was incorporated 
in iy?2. Today il iias 25 
in-.iiiD-rs, each »l whirl) must 
meet high, exuding slumiaids 
und have a proven record of 
security service. 

And these companies, 
among them A r m ou red 
Freight ways, Night Security 
Services and Wormald In¬ 
ternational. represent only the 
tip of the iceberg. The number 
of smaller operations is 
probably in the hundreds and 
more are springing up each 
year. 

All this may seem rather odd 
in a society which has long 
prided itself on being one of the 
most honest and open in the 
world. But the foci is that, 
while we have rarely ex¬ 
perienced crime of tlie scale 
seen in countries like the 
United States, losses through 
theft, damage to property, 
arson and plain dishonesty — 
to name a few — have in¬ 
creased markedly in recent 
years. 

Where companies could once 
write off the odd loss, they can 
no longer afford to do so. 

In tliL- retail sector alone, 
reported losses last year were 
in excess of $ 100 , 000 , or around 
2 per cent of flic gross national 
turnover. Since many stores do 
not report their losses, or are 
not aware of them until their 
annual stocktaking, the real 
figure is probably about twice 
as great. 

According to police 
statisLicB, total value of 
property stolen in New 
Zealand last year was over $82 
million. Of this 51.7 per cent 
waB never recovered. 

Figures like this have 
convinced many companies 
that, much as they may dislike 
the Idea, the good dd lock up 
the shop and hope for the best 
philosophy Just isn’t enough 
any more. They must an¬ 
ticipate, if not the worst, at 
toast a normal degree of crime 
and secure their property 
accorctngty. 


How widespread is this 
attitude? 

“Not nearly widespread 
enough," says the head of one 
large security company. 
“There are an astonishing 
number of well-known, well- 
established companies who 
don't even have decent locks 
on the doors, let alone anything 
else. The trouble Is wc don’t 
hciir from them until after 
tliey'w tx-c-ii ripped off." 

Tlie I’ulk'i! Department's 
mine im-veil (ton in-ordinal nr, 
Terry Moilmsen, xuid “must 
[x'liplc don't know wlial their 
security lu-ivls lire 

"Amt when they do know 
Ihey otten ilmi't take any 
nutiiv," lie said. 

There me two main reasons 
why eiHii|innk'H ami in¬ 
dividuals shy off full fledged 
security. 

The tirsl is |i.syrlii>l"gieal. 
The itnsi your ni'ighhom 
jiliilosojiiy dm: lianl. Tliey 
dm'I want to nil Mmni-h 
Mooiioi-- mi)'.h 1 (i v to rip ih-'ixi 
nil. 11 looks IviiJ and. wlm 
knows, it inij-.hi invite Inmhle. 

liven banks, a popular 
largel lor what lhe police rail 
"criminal nifiropriiilinns”, 
keep up a ik-lM innieilly luw- 
bey)x»sliin a — at least in puldie 
-- lo security. 

To walk into an American 
Ixnik is to enter a fnrtntts. 
Tlicre seem to be almitil as 

many armed guards as 
customers. 

Money is shuffled hack and 
fni wards through steel-plated 
slots SlUTuillKled by tiullet- 
l>rn«if glass. To easli a eiicque 
you may have to show two 
ptiulii IDs, ur even, a recent 
innovation, fingerprints. 
Cameras stare down at you 
with unnerving concentration. 

Compare this with the 
average New Zealand bank. 
No visible guns, few visible 
cameras, no harrier between 
you and the teller. 

It's almost friendly. But 
don't run away with the idea 
that it's open house for 
criminals. 

Banks here are as well 
protected for their size as 
those in the United States. It 
just doesn't show as much. 
And that's the whole idea. 

"One of the advantages of 
our system," says a lop BNZ 
official, "is that there is fear of 
the unknown. 

"A very visible security set¬ 
up acts as a deterrent, but it 
also creates a pertain at¬ 
mosphere which is not in the 
New Zealand nature,” he said. 

Many companies arc 
worried, too, lhaLobvious high- 
powered security can act as a 
red rag to a criminal. It in¬ 
dicates that they have 
something valuable to protect, 
therefore increasing their 
allure as a target. 

There is undoubtedly some 
truth in Uiis but, as any police 
officer wil| tell you, any 
criminal worth his salt will 
soon figure out where the 
valuables are, whether there’B 
a sign on the door or not. 

The alternative, Inadequate 
protection, is Ukgy to be far 
more perilous in the long run.. 

The second, and perhaps 
most prevalent reason for. 
laxity tn security, is cost. 
Security does not ..come 
cheaply. Even; :,a simple 
measure Ilka " putting a 
security company guard op 
duty ln your bulKIng at nlgjit 
can set you, back more than 1 


$20,000 a year. Once you step 
into the sophisticated elec¬ 
tronic wonderland of 
microwave alarms, pulsed 
infra-red beams, scanners, 
monitors and all the other 
miracles of modern security 
technology, the lull may took 
frightening. 

Bul weighed against the 
losses you may sustain without 
such protection il is, ns 
Morli-nm-n points nut, a gnml 
invest iiu-nt. 

Mucli nt flu- equipment is a 
urn--(lim- cash nullity. There 
an* ciuisidiTiildi' iiisiinuu'i- 
k'licfits - mimic insurance 
euillpallies offer premium 


rebates as high as 20 per cent if 
certain levels of [rotcctiai arc 
achieved. And most security 
companies will analyse your 
needs free of charge. 

For all this.securUy is only a 
relative term. There is no 
ultimate security, only 
varying levels of protection. 

"It doesn’t matter 
physically whut you do, uny 
average criminal, given time 
uml intelligence, can get into a 
building,” says John Ctio|HM', ii 
divisional manager nf Philips 
Security. 

"You can't prevent ihi.s, tail 
ymi mil ili-twl il ami deny the 
criminal Linn-.' 1 




Tin* nlliiT poinl - all the they're iM strictly adhered tn. 
security measures a ml devices "Security," says < 'wiper, "is 

iu the world won't help yui if a state of mind." 










WORMALD 

VIQLANT 

electronics • computers • 
fire detection* security 


Recognised nationwide for expertise in fire detec¬ 
tion and security, Wormald Vigilant Is today building 
a significant reputation in the field of automatic con¬ 
trol and supervlsoiy systems. In each of these differ¬ 
ent but related fields, Wormald Vigilant Is able to 
marshal top New Zealand design, manufacturing and 
servicing skills and bring them together In Its-modem 
Christchurch factory. This flexibility assures every 
client Is treated as an Individual with unique nedd? 
and problems. .!'• 


the Maul off-shore gas rig arid its on-shore facility at 
Oaonui are protected by Wormald Vigilant systems. 

The Company's security systems and devices pro¬ 
tect and save millions of dollars worth of property 
every year. 

In.me field of electronic supervision arid cdptiol, 
Wormald Vigilant systems conserve energy through 
; the control of maximum demand arid surplus power. 
Tlie LOTAC System provides remote monitoring and 
control of outstaUqn equipment for buUding 


and problems. control, of outstaUpn equipment for building 

Wormald Vigilant's experience in .fire detection complexes, power, water and drainage boards, her- 
and control Is second to none. Thousands of fire, bours and airports, Giilck to adopt the latest technp- 
alarm locations throughout NeW Zealand are qonnec- logical advances, the company has built Hs System 
ted to the Company s alarm; receiving .systems In. : 4 range of products arOund the latest developments 
NZFSFlre Stations: Such hazardous Installations as In the.computer Worid, the micr^piocasor. 
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Security companies bid in competitive market 


NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW, AUGUST 1. 1979-29 


by Mary Varnhara 

HAVING decided you want 
security, how do you go about 
finding a security company 
that will come up with the 
goods? 

Security companies usually 
do not produce or sell security 
devices. They are there to 
advise and put you in touch 
with the people who do. 

They do, however, usually 
provide manpower in the form 
of guards and mobile patrols. 

The security industry is also 
highly competitive. Ten years 
ago It did about $4 million of 
business a year. Today the 
figure is more like $20 million. 

It’s one industry that never 
has a downturn. In the words 


of one security man: "When 
economic conditions are bad, 
people want to protect what 
they’ve got. When they're 
good, people have more to 
protect.” 

Because It Is so competitive, 
prices for the same Job can 
vary widely. In a recent 
example, tenders ranged from 
$100,000 to $78,000 for a com¬ 
pany's security set-up. 

Taking the lowest bidder 
may not always be wise, no 
matter how tempting it is. 
While there are industry 
standards, watched over by 
the New Zealand Security 
Industry Association, these 
are at best guidelines. 

There is probably 


no 


foolproof way of knowing how 
good a security company is 
going to be. although things 
like a good track record are a 
useful indication. 

Inevitably it is a trial and 
error situation, a fact attested 
to by the signffcant number of 
firms who change their 
security company from time to 
time. 

For the new security buyer, 
the options can be bewildering. 
But there is help at hand in the 
form of the Police Depart¬ 
ment's crime prevention sec-, 
tion. Section head Senior 
Sergeant Terry Mortensen 
said his officers will look at 
jour property, discuss your 
needs, the risks you face and 


advise you on what security 
products and/or services 
would be appropriate. 

Because they arc not 
product-oriented, and have 
noLhing to sell, their advice is 
likely to be the most unbiased 
around. 

Crime prevention officers 
also have the advantage of 
having specialised knowledge 
of crime In your particular 
area. 

They know, for example, 
about the incidence of van¬ 
dalism or armed robberies or 
professional break-ins. They 
also know what sort of 
safeguards deter criminals 
and what do not. 

Once you decide on the kind 


of protection you want, the 
section will give lists of 
security companies 
specialising in (hose areas, be 
it straight guard services, 
locks and bolls or complex 
electronic devices. 

After that, you’re on your 
own. You should contact the 
companies — talk to them all, 
stresses Mortensen — and 
negotiate terms. 

Look for a good track record. 
A company that isn’t 
satisfactory isn’t likely to slay 
in the business long. Ask for 
references from other clients. 
If there is equipment involved, 
does it carry a guarantee? Fur 
how long? What is the cost of 
servicing? 


LANIER IS TOTALLY COMMITTED 
TO DICTATING EQUIPMENT 

The Lanier “Courier” is the 
modern way to get paper work done 



You could bo forgiven for thinking th.it 
the new Lanier Courier is just another high 
priced pocket recorder. 

After all, it has all the qualifii at inns. 

Excellent sound reproduction for example. 
Record your voice at normal pin h rog.m lless 
of where you are, in a busy office or on a 
construction .site, and play bat k. 

You'll hear yoursell rleai as a bell 

above the hub-bub. More inipoilantly. m ■ will 

your secretary. 

The Courier has one button operation iui 
stop, play, forward « an and rewind. 

With a red light in show when you are 
recording. 

A battery level indu.ihir keeps .in eye 
on the two AA-size alkaline batteries. 

The Courier is compatible with .ill 
systems. And there are jar ks lor a 
microphone, headset and mains adapter. 
Finally, an aluminium c ase gives the Cornier 
its stylish good looks and strength. 

All of which sounds like an expensive 
pocket recorder. 

Yet the Lanier Courier costs only $165.00. 
How s it possible? Simply through the use 
ot the best technology available and the 
experience of the No. 1 in dictating 
equipment. Lanier. 

The Courier is available from Kerridge 
Od_eons extensive dealer network throughout 

□ Please send details on the Lanier Courier. 

□ Have a representative call: 

Name__ 

Company___ 

Position_ 

Address__ 


Mai! to: Kerridge Odeon Business Equipment 

P.O.Box 2181. Auckland. ' 

Auckland: 246 Queen St, Ph. 796-780 . 
860-49 9 n: Emba88V Thaatre Building. Ph. 
Christchurch: 156 Bea.ley Aye. Ph. 60-222 

Get more done with 



' Sa|e$ & Serv(ce throughout 4' 
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If you are using 
guards, gQ over 

limes they will be then* 
what their duties 3h 
Under the PrivauT S 
vest igators and SecurS 
Guards Act 1974 allj2 
must undergo policed 
and be licensed byS 
Government Registrar b 

Should be able to JS 
evidence of their certified 

If you are auu indoubt,njj 

buck to the Police 2 
prevention section. They t, 
must unlikely to recomineoh 
particular- company, but r 
certainly let you know If wl 
nn the right track. 

If .wu hire a guard serria 
either guards stationed i ij. 
building or visiting it n 
regular- mobile patrols, 
sure the security couipar 
knows all the ins and mi 
jour building and any bjhx 
pitfalls. ^ 

One guard, instructed lay¬ 
off any machinery left obi 
certain factory at off' 
dutifully flipped the midi 
a machine that nonnallya 
2<l hours a day. Hie real, 
four hours of work lost theit 
day while the machine te; 
up again, if the manage 
had alerted the skie. ; 
company to this machint: 
altached a notice toll; 
would have been well 

If your security sjsik 
doesn ’t seem to be worldcj -: 
if you require additloi 
protection at any time. cok. 
jwir security company. Hi 
what yon hired them for 

A final point — it isal»v 
much easier, and lesswih: 
install, security system r 
features into a building »li 
is under construction. 

“Ton often," says a?-? 
expert, "people i ; - 
buildings and then worry; - 
how to protect them ” 

The following compan^ 1 ’ 
members of the NZSU 

Answer Ser vices (NZ) Uni* 
Aucklmxl. 

Arm mi red Freight 
Limited, Pelone 
Gopak Automation Ll™^- 
Wellington 

Chubb New Zealand U** 
Wellington 

Dominion ProlecUM Sentf 
Ltd, Henderson 

Etkrn Security United. • 
Eden, Auckland ! 
Electronic System? L »; 

Clirblchurch . 

Fletcher Heal Estalegj 
& Security ManagaTW*' 
Limited, Wellington 
Guards 11 Alarms 
Auckland Jj , 

Guardian Alarms £ 
Wellington 

Harding Signals . 

Lower Hutt. . , y,' 
Maximum SeciirltJf^J®^ 
Auckland 1 

Mitchell Electrode*^ 
Auckland . , • 

Night Security 
Limited, Weeing 
Philips ElectrlcaUT?.^- 
nz Ltd, 

Rhino Security;;-rWK 


¥• 


v> 



Security and Flre^^r -; 

•- Ltd, New Pjymoufej 
Seekers 
Service's: 

. church 
Sentry: 

Limited,' 

Services V*\ 

WaltonSedurl^| , ^4v 

Wot-m'irMiL 
C?hlrstoj r 
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BCF gas flood 



computer centre 
from fire risk 
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by Mary Varnliam 

WHEN Databank decided to 
get the best fire protection 
available it didn't mess 
around. With about $70 million 
dollars of computer equipment 
at stake, it couldn't afford to. 

Consultations were held with 
Wonnald Brothers in 
Wellington. Both companies 
ngrecd that none of the 
systems, then in use in New 
Zealand were adequate to 
protect the highly sensitive 
equipment. 

Information on the latest 
findings was gathered from 
overseas, both by Databank 
and Wormalds. The in¬ 
formation was pooled, 
debated, revised. After several 
high-ressure months, a 
solution was arrived at. 

The main requirement was 
to set up a system by which 
fire would lie extinguished not 
by water, which would damage 
the equipment, hut by gas. 
Preferably this gas would be 
one which didn't break the 
computer circuit, had the least 
possible effect on the equip¬ 
ment — and was of course, 
non-toxic. 

Carbon dioxide, the gas most 
frequently used in fire 
protection, proved un- 
salisfaclory for use with 
computers. For one thing, the 
cold temperatures at which it 
was released would wreak 
havoc with the hot equipment. 

The choice turned out to he 
an inert gas called Halon 1211, 
also known as BCF. Not only 
could Halon be released at a 
normal temperature, it also 
required relatively small 
quantities to be effective. 

The gas flooding system, 
combined with the latest in 
ionisation smoke detectors and 
electronic alarms, went ahead. 
And so did the research. 


After the system had been 
installed in six of Databank’s 
12 centres, reports arrived 
from the United States of a 
new, slightly better form of 
Halon just developed by 
scientists there. 

Halon 1301, or BTM, had 
such a low toxicity level that 
its originators claimed people 
could stay in a room while it 
was flooded with the gas uml 
suffer no ill effects what¬ 
soever. 

Thu switch was mnde. 

Since the fire protections 
systems were installed there 
has been another addition — 
sprinklers. 

Dntabank production 
manager Peter Ixjckery said: 
“Water in (he computer room 
used to be a complete no-no but 
about 19711 attitudes on this 
changed. Fire must be put out. 
We can’t afford to lake any 
risks." 

Databank's thinking was 
doubtless influenced by 
developments oversens where 
n rash of at tacks on computers 
had the industry worried. 

Whereas an arsonist could 
conceivably tamper with the 
connection between the smoke 
detectors and the control 
panel, thus rendering the gas 
flooding system inoperative, 
there was no way he could 
interfere with the sprinkler 
system. It provided what 
I-ockery called a third back-up 
level. 

Databank didn't come to 
grips witli fire protection until 
1972. 

Its first six computer cen¬ 
tres, built between 1986 and 
1970, had no protection other 
than heat detection. When the 
temperature rose, an alarm 
would go off and the fire 
brigade would rush to the 
rescue. 

Fortunately, the system was 
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never put to the test hut in¬ 
creasing attention to computer 
protection overseas got 
Databank thinking. 

Databank, which is a con¬ 
sortium of the five major 
trading banks In New Zealand, 
holds ail bank records and also 
runs a large customer service 
department. Its clients include 
over 7000 accountants, as well 
as several large organism ions. 

"It isn’t only equipment 
we’re protecting," Luckcry 
said, “lull a lot of valuable 
data." 


Most of this data is 
duplicated elsewhere — an 
impiriant part of Databank’s 
operations — but the time and 
inconvenience of recom¬ 
puterising it is a risk the 
operation wants to avoid at all 
costs. 

As well as its innovative fire 
protection system, Dntabank 
has also gone for broke on 
physical security. Its cenLres 
may look deceptively ordinary 
but in fact their construction 
and safety features would 
make Parent nremci prison pall 




Into insignificance. 

All access is scrupulously 
coni rolled by a system of 
magnetically encoded cards 
and punch buttons, allowing 
employees and visitors to 
enter only the areas for which 
they are cleared. 

All staff are carefully 
screened before being hired. 
All visitors and servicemen 
arc escorted while in the 
building. Guards arc un duty 24 
Ilnurs n dny. 

The result, Ijockcry said, is 



j' r-r$H 
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that there is a higher level of 
security in Dntabank’s centres 
than in any of the computer 
installations he has visited in 
the United States. 

And the bill for fire 
protection alone is $500,000. 

So far, apart from control 
tests, the system hasn’t been 
called upon. Databank has 
only bad tme fire and that was 
in on air-conditioning unit. It 
was pul out in minutes with a 
good old-fashioned fire ex¬ 
tinguisher. 


At four 

in the morning 
some 



go on the blink 

Not so with Philips. Our security systems are 
electronic- they work around the clock, detect with 
invisible beams and seismic detectors, they warn with 
with all manner of alarm devices, and communicate 
with a variety of systems, intercoms and more. If 
your security systems a bit dog eared, ask your 
Philips Representative to survey your premi ses 
and advise about all your specific - 

security needs. 



Electronic Security Systems. 

Telephone: Auckland'867*119, V^fir&ori 069-&69 r Cftfelchurch 798?030 ' 
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These old safes were no 


match for todays thief 
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is yours? 


Many businesses who pride themselves on their up to date methods are 
still using safes that were obsolete years ago. Safe breaking techniaues have 
progressed so rapidly in recent years that any safe more than 15 yearsold 

before it's too late ' Ca " Ch ! ubb for expert - «P to date, security advice 
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peace of mind for 
over 160 years 
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Safebreaker technology 
overtakes old safes 


by Mary Vnriiliam 

SAFES arc* the Cinderellas of 
the security world. They're not 
exciting like micro-processor 
card access systems or im¬ 
pressive like electronic 
monitoring centres or even 
mysterious like silent intruder 
alarms. 

They do nothing, but sit 
there in the corner of your 
office day after day. 

And, let's face it, suros are 
no tiling new. They've been 
around for at least 150 years. 

Yet for many New Zealand 
offices the boring old safe is, 
and will remain, one of its 
most important security 
features. It stores documents, 
recortks, data . . . and cash. 

It's no secret that cash is the 
glamour prize for burglars, it 
was the largest single item 
stolen in New Ztiiiland last 
year — almost $2 million nf it 
in reported thefts alone. And, 
according to police statistics, 
only almut a meagre 4 per cent 
is over recovered. 

Much of this money was in 
safes or should liavc been. 

The trouble is that over 70 
per cent of safes just aren't 
up to the mark — they’ve been 
overtaken by technology, 
technology that has proved 
astonishingly useful to the 
safebreaker. 

Safcbreukers don't go 
around with hammers and 
chisels loo much anymore. 






If your safe looks like this 
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... It could end up looking like 
this 
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DETERMINED ... saw, pick 
'jc kxe, drill, chisel and shovel 
1 attack 


They've graduated to oxy- 
aeetylene, oxy-arc, high speed 
drills and the like. 

If your safe is more than 10 
years old, it's not going to take 
the up-to-date criminal Loo 
long to figure out a way of 
getting into it. 

If it's more than 70 years old 
— you might as well leave the 
money and goods on a table fol¬ 
ium to lake away. 

Ten years is Live accepted 
figure in the industry for the 
useful life of a safe. After that, 
advances in cutting techniques 
and other technology will have 
outpaced it. 

Safes used to be made out of 
various pieces of metal 
screwed or welded together. 
Now they're moulded in a 
single unit with only the door 
screwed mi. If yuir safe has 
swims ait over the place lake a 
closer look. It cuuld be a 
candidate for the old age 
pension. 

The newest safes not only 
have locks with as many as a 
million com bins tions (lit¬ 
erally >, they also have an 
automatic relocking 
mechanism. 

If someone manages to blow 
otf the lock the locking bolts 
will still hang in there. 

Safes I lave a not Iter useful 
side to them. They’re often the 
only tilings left standing after 
a fire. And, like everything 
else, fire protection technology 
has gone nlieud in leaps and 
bounds. 

Chubb New Zealund, who 
arc the biggest maker of safes 
in the country, are so happy 
with what scientists have 
discovered that they’ve 
recently come out with 
something called a computer 
tape protection cabinet. 

This little mirucle lias been 
through the ropes, or, more 
accurately, through the 
flames. It was heated for two 
hours at temperatures up to 
1B5Q degrees F, hauled aloft in 
a white hot mass by a crane 
and hurled six metres to the 
ground. As if that wasn't i 
enough, it was then put ba ck in 
the furnace and baked to 1900 
degrees F. 

Not only did the cabinet not | 
crack under the strain, its | 
contents survived unscathed. 
Apparently the temperature 
where they were didn’t get 
above 120 degrees F. 

While most people aren't 
going to submit their safes, or 
cabinets, to this sort of 
treatment, it's worth thinking 
about what your hundred 
dollar bills might look like 
after a fire. 

The price of a new safe today 
ranges from about (700 to 
$7000, depending on what you 
want to protect, how much you 
want to protect it and what 
risks you face. 

Safeipaking companies, 
police crime prevention of¬ 
ficers and security companies 
are all good sources of advice. 
Riey’1] also Inspect your old 
safe and are likely to ask you: 

• What Ib stored In the safe? 

• How many people have 
access to It? 

■ •How good hre the locks bn 
yoiir doohi and windows? , : 
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• What sort of alarm system 
do you have? 

• Security guards? 

• Do you have equipment on 
the premises that could be 
used to break open a safe? 

• How trustworthy arc your 
neighbours? 

Some food for thought: 20 
per cent of safebreakings 
occur because of stupidity. 
Leaders in the stupidity slakes 
are leaving the keys in a 
drawer and writing tile 
combinations on a wall by the 
safe. 

Writing the combinations on 
a wall by the safe. Who'll lx 1 so 
stupid? 

Well, according to die New 
Zealand Security Industry 
Association's April newsletter, 
one culprit was — are you 
ready? — n trading hunk. 
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One-stop security shop hits town 





by Mary Varulmm 
UNE of the newest entrants 
into the inulti-mil lion dollar 
security stakes is Philips 
Electrical Industries. The 
other day it blazoned into the 
marketplace with a folder 
featuring 12 by 16cm colour 
blow-ups of eyes, ears and 
mouths (cropped from the face 
of a luscious, if rathor frosty, 
blonde who appears full face 
on the coven nod the slogan 
“Philips Security: Seeing, 
Detecting, Warning, Com¬ 
municating". 

Nothing new here. What is 
new is that Phi lips is aiming at 
whut ilivisionnI manager John 
Cooper (icscrihc'.H us “« one- 
si up security simp" and it’s 
starling not Iruin the man¬ 
power side, us must nf Lite 
other (-iirnpunius have, but 
from Die electronics side. 

Manpower, the provision of 


guards, mobile patrols and 
cash-currying services, has 
dominated the security scene 
in New Zealand from the 
beginning. Dill Davis, general 
manager of Securitas in 
Wellington, estimates their 
present work as 25 per cent 
static guard service, 35 per 
cent mobile patrols, 35 per cent 
cash carrying and 5 per cent 
“bits und pieces". 

Since the mid-L96as, Philips 
has Imun involved in closed- 
circuit television as part of the 
security concept, in 1974, its 
decision-makers overseas took 
a long, hard look at security 
developments in Europe and 
the United Stales und realised 
Dint tlx. 1 company was involved 
in only about 5 per cent uf tlx 1 
security device market. 

The outcome — (lie 
development and introduction 
of u range of up-to Ihe-minuto 
electronic products, including 


microwave alarms, pulsed 
infra-red benms and magnetic 
alarm switches. 

Not content with just selling 
its hardware, Philips has 
trained staff In the whole 
gamut of security surveying 
and claims to he able to put 
together u whole commercial 
security package to order. 

it's too cinly to predict how 
successful (he venture will be. 
One tiling, though. is clear: the 
company may luck general 
security experience but it 
doesn't lack confidence. The 
advertising budget for June 
alone was $iu,00i) mui this is 
just the beginning. 

Could they put a figure on 
(he potent i a] elect rant c 
inurket? 

“At least $3 million a year," 
says Cooper. 

Will sex appeal sell burglar 
ularms? Tliere'su lot of money 
hanging on the aiKwer. 


New! Monocoustie panels 
lower the ceiling price 
on thermal insulation. 

Monocoustie panels set the limits for thermal 
and acoustic insulation. Fbr installation costs. 
For damage and replacement costs. 


Light, thick, AHI Monocoustie ceiling panels. 

LIGHTNESS means simple, speedy installation. 

Quick easy shaping around ducts and fittings. 

AHI Monocoustie panelling is one of the Tightest 
systems available. Designed to stay up once it's been 
put up. Therefore also one of the safest. 

Building code NZS4203 controls seismic bracing 
standards for suspended ceilings. If anything does 
come down it mustn't come down with a crash. 

So Monocoustic's a load off your mind - and off 
your pocket. There's no expensive, rigid bracing 
required. 

THICKNESS means insulation. Thermal and 
acoustic. 

The first keeps heat In. Once you've utAomow \/ 

installed a Monocoustie panel ceiling, all the 
insulation you'll ever need is in place. 

Limiting heat loss. Providing worthwhile Mr. 

energy savings. You need absolutely no 
other insulation. MORE /V turf 

IMPORTANT THAN EVER WITH timsssum X 
NO CEILING PRICE ON POWER. A 

Another cost benefit. The whole 
cost of installing thermal A o* i \v.-■ 

insulation material In commercial 
and industrial premises Is tax . 1- Erl'iJ 

deductible, AHI Monocoustie ■* iiVSr 

Celling panels qualify.for that; rebate. -. 

Acourild insulation darn pens sound V 
within a room, making nn office, a v'v ^ *;Ja 

meeting room, even public places so much •>’ 

quieter. Easier to work in. Better for i 

everybody's concentration. 

The lowered noise level also meqns It's quieter in. V 
the room next doqr. However,' ilia re's another side to . 
Monocoustie panels. The one facing the roorn.^ 

Looks good too ' > l ■_ 

An atiractlve, textured vinyl surface.that gives good 
•light reflection. A very Important faetdr In offices and ; » 
other working places. < . ! 

. A surface that cleans quickly and. P|weplY .with.«•.. , 

damp doth and soapy water. And never needs . y 
painting. ; : ••' -. •■.■/.* i: 

' . There ete still more advantages to .MorioqoustJq . 
panels- Less obvious, but just aS uteful. • 11 • 

No riskdeotalonl 
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AHI FibreotMl) 
Putting a jbpp;l 
system costs. 
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